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On a pilgrimage to the Holy Lang 
Sisters Juliana and Chaminade fq. 
lowed in the footsteps of Our Savior 
also visiting many Old Testamen 
scenes. In such authentic and tra. 
tional surroundings, they wrote they 
wonderful Bible Stories 











A Wonderful New Idea... 
Thrilling Stories Your Youngsters Want, 
And You Want For Them! 
Hundreds of stories in all from. the 


Old and New Testaments illustrated with 
over 600 pictures in glowing full color! 





















Actual Size about 8//,' 
\ x 11’, Every Page 
printed in full color on} 
heavyweight book po. 
per. Covers are finen. 
finish, can be cleaned, 


nts 





conte 











4 
nd your youngsters can have the kind of fascinating 
reading they reach for so eagerly .. . specially 
written to give them a healthy outlet for youthful high 
spirits and to deepen their love and understanding of 
their Catholic heritage. 
Each colorful issue of CRUSADE holds a treasure of tradition 
. surrounding voung readers with a world of living faith. 
The immortal stories of the Old Testament ... The Creation 
. the stories of Abraham—Jose ‘ph—Moses s. Stories about 
Daniel and the Lions... 
adipic leneh dh A. acreage anwar Airtel face David and Goliath! 
and made them slaves instead of tree, happy people The New Testament 
stories are beautiful ac- 
counts of the coming of 
Our Savior ... stories 
about His Blessed 
Mother... the Apostles 
. how Our Lord grew eee Daccaiiiiteiins 
up...His Miracles...His al PF rancis Cardinal Spellman, 
betrayal, death, and nO Archbishop of New York 
Resurrection. a 


Your Child Takes An Active Part... 
It’s as if these delightful Maryknoll Sisters took your young- 










, SEE Noe leaving the Ark after 
{the waters have subsided 

















SEE the arrival of the Holy 
Family in Egyptto save the in 
fant Jesus from King Here, 
















































The Title “CRUSADE” 





’ ° > comes from the Holy War SEE Jesus teaching the people & 
sters’ hands, and led them to distant lands and ancient days Crusades waged by the from Pete's boat’ Never tat mL 
_. to visit the birthplace of Our Lord... to stand fearlessly faithful of Europe during ony eet ere Oe ee € 
with Samson as he conquers the Philistine army, single the Middle Ages to restore i 
handed . . . to look on—spellbound—as Josue crumbles the the Holy Land to Chris- ; 
walls of Jericho! tianity and the Catholic 
Your youngsters share the astonishment of the wedding Church. This new Crusade s 


. . is to restore good reading 
guests at Cana, where Our Lord turned great jugs of water 5 = 





r ot 7 ad : f to its rightful place in the B ( 
into delicious wine. They witness the miracle of the loaves egg ae gee Sa ge , 
and the fishes ... watch Him calm a turbulent sea .. . follow young Catholics. 
Him on His triumphal return to Jerusalem on the first 
Palm Sunday. & 
: - oe 
The First Copy—Almost a Gift! Satse the Geet ( 

CRUSADE comes to you printed on fine white vellum book introductory @ 
paper, with durable linen-finish bindings that take lots of 2 REE haw Gil acca: Ce 
hard wear. The first issue is vours for the introductory price copy for prayers with a bolt of lightning 
of only 10¢ — almost a gift! A ene oan rns een 

After vou've seen this first copyv—and we guarantee you'll * 


be delighted with the beauty and charm of the stories—your FREE GIFT e e e Asa special present, we will send you a — 
*hi ; . a * is 9 

child will geo a new ys ~ ry 10 days. There are 20 eautiful miniature Thorned Head of Our Lord and Savior, 
issues in all, and only 35¢ each, CRUSADE is a bi argain ingood Jesus Christ. This was designed specially for us by the famed 




























reading that cannot be duplicated at any price! wood-carvers of Oberammergau, the Alpine villagers whose Be 
You may CANCEL ANY TIME and pay only for copies portrayal of the Passion of Our Lord every ten years attracts 
actually received. Open a bright new world for some visitors from all over the world. This exquisite memento is 
happy youngster. Mail enrollment Certificate NOW! yours to keep entirely FREE in any case, : 
». MAIL Enrollment Certificate TODAY! a ; 
hn” NOW IN NEARLY His Holiness, Pope Pius XII Urges 
Pp, « 5 SEND ONLY 10¢ 300,000 CATHOLIC HOMES Illustrated Bible Stories for Children 
“ag Ing Oey ‘God grant that the 
a.” ¢ Aged 
May, AC +e%™ FOR THE FIRST TRIAL COPY Read what grateful readers child's clear eyes may 
Gene “1 a* >, Co he all over the country be fixed on beautiful 
by Cop” tp "0 Ma, %, : ' : be . ictures : F is 
1] pi mie 7,4 Ce Ie % Pay Only for Copies Actually Received are saying about CRUSADE — sen pM nage yet 
7 On Cn, “le : 8 ng bg um we No Obligation to Continue . “Barbara Jo watchea the mail every ine may be nourished 
> c 9 a singe ps 4; ‘ Cancel Whenever You Wish— day for her nert issue.” by beautiful stories 
~~~ mone Op hig “uy Ore —Mrs. S.R., Illinois without any foolish- 
0 o> J4y . ’ r 
“tp, vy ” eG ye), Dr, %9 be Mail TODAY! “Very good reading for the grown- ness to the freshness of his soul. 
Tes s fp © ny oh mm : “ig &sy a ups, too. I enjoy every word of it.” And —— than offer him 90 
, ~ <a Uef@n, “on” 4 ~4,' WD, —S —Mrs. H.C., Michigan sies, which are sometimes ridicu- 
Cc ~ a 4 ine. y "4 he, 4,8 Ss te, (4 Winuaiibidabion r‘C ia . lous, why not illustrate for him and 
ad Sie ine CB “64° ip a? 7, 84 “tre, _~ \ ‘ ‘ He Ais “- Bible coe & Pang ” comment on some of the marvelous 
L - ~ "m4 Sy! by ap Be. ~ XS = 4 eee a aor SS ONT stories of that treasure of humanity 
Ne. ®: lie * ? » “Dy Catholic children , 
“aq * 8, 4e, op Se : : . and poetry, the Bible?” Pins PP. XII 
mp? of Stuy “On hb » —Rev, 7.G.H., California 
ne fo Oy, ‘wy »° ie om Mg . a B 
Ve. ™ v4 ¢ S 6 ; 
~. ¢ ©MCMLVII, John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., Publishers, 48 W. 47th St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. | 











This unique new 


St. Joseph “Continuous” ... Sunday Missal 
with membership in THE CATHOLIC LITERARY 
FOUNDATION, exclusively Catholic book club 
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By enrolling now as a 
member of The Catholic 





it BY)" Literary Foundation, you 
eral will receive one of the 
ok po. most attractive free en- 


linen. 4 } oe * 
ecned, rollment premiums ever 


offered — the new St. 
Joseph “Continuous” 
Sunday Missal. The pre- 
mium is just the first of 
many benefits you will 
enjoy as a member of 
this long-established 
Catholic book club. 
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Over 60 full-color illustrations! 




































Buy the best Catholic books at a savings! 


The Catholic Literary Foundation offers you a wide selection of 
latest best-sellers from which to choose — relaxing novels, absorbing 
biographies, and good sound spiritual reading. Every book is care- 
fully selected for literary quality, decency, and good taste. You 
can be sure nothing offensive will ever come into your home. Best 


_ i of all, you’ll be saving up to 50% a year on regular prices (counting 
I Outstanding features of the free books) because: 





’ St. Joseph *‘Continuous”’ Sunday Missal: 1) you receive a free enrollment premium 
eae . é ‘ ‘ 2) you never pay more than $3.00 for the featured book of the month, 
verte Mf It’s the most simplified Sunday Missal even though the regular price may be higher 
is ever published! The Ordinary of the Mass 3) you receive a free book dividend for every four books you purchase 


; is repeated for each Sunday and feast day 
Mass, with Propers inserted in their re- 


Read about coming selections in the Forecast 
spective places. 


Each month you will receive the Forecast, the attractive illus- 


@ Official Confraternity text — as read from trated magazine describing the featured monthly selection and other 
the pulpit —is used for all Epistles and new Catholic books. If you want the selection of the month, do 
Gospels, as well as Psalm verses nothing and it comes to you automatically. If you do not want it, 

‘ F or if you want an alternate selection, you simply send us the con- 

@ Beautifully illustrated with over 60 col- venient card enclosed. Your only obligation is to buy four Founda- 

ored, and 70 black and white pictures. tion books in the next twelve months. You may cancel your mem- 


bership at any time thereafter, if you choose. For every four books 


®@ Includes a Treasury of Prayers for morn- you take, you receive a free book dividend worth up to $6.00 and 














3 Es ing and night, confession and communion, chosen for you from our changing lists. All books offered are brand 

kon litanies, stations. new, highest quality publishers’ editions. Discover for yourself how 

B Printed in large. easy-to-read tyne. books can enjoyably contribute to your way of living and thinking 

a 8e, y oe yP as a Catholic. Join The Catholic Literary Foundation now! 
UL é 
/ior, 

we | Best sellers like these at a savings! ee ee eee 
acts , THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION ' 
0 Is a7 - 400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. (S-11-57) ; 
ae 1 You may enter my name as a member of the Catholic Literary , 

1 Foundation and send as my free enrollment gift a copy of the 4 

ma 1 beautiful new St. Joseph ‘‘Continuous'’ Sunday Missal. | under- 4 
= 1 stand that my only obligation will be to buy four Foundation 4 
ren 2 1 books within the next twelve-month period. A free book dividend 4 
s 1 will be sent to me after the purchase of every fourth book for 4 

> : 1 as long as | choose to remain a member. ' 
p ' ' 

4 : 1 1 
y z 1 Mr. () i 
x EE Nad adn sa awa ee Coles 6d tastes c4denebeesedcnnbeaeent 1 
>») 3 1 Miss ( ) (Please print) 1 
4 ; ™ ' 1 
; ss ~ ! 1 
“ all : CGN oA schleanG vas ascecs votuniie wadonanseeaneteen : 
r ' 1 
t 1 | 
1s CROWN OF THE LAST THE DAY DRE oo ceccdcvcccctcccceceoeveess ee er 1 
y ' ] 
iT GLORY CRUSADER CHRIST DIED Age, if i 
. . P Ri Coc og ewan cihesncusdcunwen eek mes ee ee 
By Hatch and Walshe By Louis de Wohl By Jim Bishop ' eppatien under 2 ' 
| ¥e Regular price, $4.95; Regular price, $3.95; Regular price, $3.95; : (This offer good only in U. S., its Possessions, and Canada.) ; 


membership price, $3.00 membership price, $3.00 membership price, $3.00 
























Money-Saving 
Christmas 


Gcft 
Rates 


EACH 
ONLY 
Two or More 
One-Year $2.50 
Subscriptions 
A Single 
One-Year $3.00 
Subscription 


A Two-Years 
Subscription 


$5.00 


Foreign Subscriptions 
Add 50¢ Per Year 
For Postage 


“The Signs the best — 
for Your Christmas List” 


for Chnistmos- Order the Sigu No 


‘THE SIGN Magazine 















































Gift Subscriptions For: 


F AMILY—Mother or Father, Sister or Brother, Aunts, Uncles, 
Cousins, too, will enjoy each colortul issue. 
FRIENDS—Near or far, Catholic or non-Catholic will appre- 
ciate and admire your thoughtful gift each month. 


PRIESTS & NUNS—and Brot*ers, too, like THE SIGN for 


themselves and as a gift for ushers, choir members, etc. 


> A Beautiful Gift Card with full color reproduction of the Nativity scene, an originol 
painting by Harvey Kidder, shown here only in blue and black, is provided to announce 
each Christmas gift subscription. 


Gift Office 
Sign Bldg. 


Rev. Dear Father: Please enier Canstras g.ft subscriptions as follows: 
(Check here 


Union City | 
New Jersey | 


] if you wish gift cards sent to you so you may sign and send them personally.) 











New ora 


Send gift card directly, } Renewal 





Also, please enter [— 


| 
| 
| 
EEE ET Le TEE EEE rd eR ERE OTE OT CE CE CEE ICS. [_] one year | 
[] two years 
Address CeCe eee eee Eee Eee ee eEeesesesesereseseseeeseess Check if this | 
Cit 7 State subscription is 
y = Sipe pice 6 Es oi SENS. Oh es tae bole ae | New or a l 
Send git card directly, signed: From... .o6 ccc ecccsccccecccnscomssveeveser [] Renewal | 
| 
ee ee er ery Maer re ee ee eT eee ee ee Pe Pe [] one year 7 
[-] two years 
DE) Chas bak Beh er nae Tete re ee ee ee Check if this. | 
Ea as eck oe Seen ek ames Zone Ee re erent ere subscription is | 
[] New ora | 
Send gift card directly, signed: From. . .-[) Renewal | 
ee, ee en Ieee ee Tee ee ee Ee oe ee ee ee ] one year 
[|] two years | 
NN cde nce sa ee essa hes aes ones PO Ee OE Oe ES Check if this | 
Be cre <b ancene ee ak een Zone ee ETE el eee eee smeenpten Sf 
| 
| 
| 
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MY NAME 
Address 
City 
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ATMASS*+- 0 [zou 
DONT BE WITHOUT YOUR: « - | °Mostsimpuirien 


St. Joseph Daily 


HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII TELLS YOU LI AK 
cit 






Saint deseph 


iss Abra 











WHY A DAILY MISSAL IS SO IMPORTANT —— 


Achr 
“So that the faithful, united with the i fy 














ARTCRAFT 
EDITION 


Priest, may pray together in the very 
words and sentiments of the Church.” 

















4 
Maroon, embossed 


Deluxe, Rich Maroon Flexible Leather 
Edition, Bright Gold Edges....$12.50 


by Rev. H. Hoever, $. O.-Cist., Ph.D. 


WHY this Missal 
is preferred by 
We invite YOU to enjoy this beautiful MISSAL | ° sitssiccs Cite, se you con 


follow the Priest word-for-word as 


design, gold stamped, red edge. 























ginal 


me WITHOUT COST for 10 days! a oe 


@ Large, easy-to-read type —printed 



















i throughout in a clear widely spaced 
type face. 
CCEPT, O Holy Fath SEND NO MONEY! OES 
7" . ° @ Latin-English “Ordinary”—in extra 
ry and Eternal God, this ERE IT IS! Your chance to use the beautiful illu- large type. printed in Red predny 
; and placed in center i 
z which I, Thy unworthy servan strated, world-famous SAINT JOSEPH DAILY sanuen 
y | liv! dt G MISSAL for 10 days without cost! Now . . . experience in aeaisieteih diniememmed edie 
. . . 1 mw = 
| Thee, my living an rue ~ — aan en in _ “ ~ the aes oe sepeutel te onal one 
. ¥ i the Mass. Yes, when you “Pray the Mass” necessary turning of pages. 
(Actual Size of large easy-to-read type) acti ce O 2 : Y 
y.) | with your SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL, you'll @ Sunday and Feast Day Calen- 
aii always be in the right place at the right time through- dar — gives date and page for 
; | out the entire Sacrifice of the Mass. each Sunday and Feast Day Mass. 
° ° * @ Accurate and Clear Translation — 
~ Every Catholic can easily follow the Priest epg te 
| ° 66 e e ”9 set 
a at Mass with the “St. Joseph Daily Missal” | © complete — for every day with all 
, E the latest Masses and indulgences. 
The important parts of the Missal... the “Ordinary,” Pe AMD ENE 
“7 my ive which never changes, and the Proper Mass for the par- selection x soa eeaniee pale Pon 
ae gens K ticular day you are attending, are located for fast, con- ite prayers and devotions. 
- ART TREASURES ; ° eaieands: aul Ev ae gt ; aie of 
| Gloriously illustrated with \ ener rexerence, ery mm phrase is put in Clear @ Beautifully Illustrated — over 120 
s | — over 120 liturgical illustra- American English for you, and every movement of the black and white engravings . . » 
a tions. Plus 23 of the world’s Priest is described for your understanding. plus 23 reproductions in full color, 
| great sacred paintings in Imprimatur of His Eminence @ Long Silk Ribbon Markers. 
— | f Full, RICH COLOR! %\ Francis Cardinal Spellman oo AY x 6M 
Archbishop of New York 1344 Pages Size 4°2.x 6% 
: IDEAL FOR ALL ACT NOW! MAIL COUPON TODAY 
MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY ACT NOW AND RECEIVE | Dept. S-11 
; VALUABLE FREE G CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc. ept. | 
‘ The St. Joseph Daily Missal IFT | 225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
is the perfect Mass book for “Everyone's Rosary . .. richly il- | Please send me my ST. JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL . . . plus my FREE | 
every member of the family. lustrated in full color and with copy of “Everyone’s Rosary.” If not delighted, I'll return the St. 
nd It brings to the user a non- inspiring thoughts for each Mys- | Joseph Daily Missal at the end of 10 days, but keep my copy of j 
forgettable experience — the tery. Ideal for Rosary Novenas, ] “Everyone's Rosary” as my free gift; otherwise I'll start payments of " 
5) private or for Family Rosary de- only $2.00 a month until special introductory price of $5.95 is paid. 


glorious feeling of actually 


praying the Mass with the votions. Sent absolutely Free with Check here (j if you prefer Special Gold Edge, 








Priest. Beautifully bound and eae ==alboe) the “Saint Joseph ; DeLuxe Flexible Leather Edition, $12.50. 
‘ EE SRE ERE Pere ere ee ee ees Ga ane ee 
Missal is a volume you'll treas- CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc, 1 ovis ] 
ure for the rest of your life. UES NGI oa conscnsnensenéncccnenssnsancicesacsceccbeestecsccsssésecesecreneisacboneousses 1 
) Cit ectaciensicell a Ee 
: COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TAKE ADVANTAGE iba en WER l 


Check here 0 if you now wish to make payment in full, avoiding Carrying 


OF THIS SPECIAL OFFER + ACT TODAY! [ipa tlcii.iaiiiiin 


: Pull payment must accompany orders from outside U.S. and Canada ] 
—_— om ae oe ee ee SE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; : printed, the St. Joseph Daily 
| 
| 
| 
J 























LOURDES CENTENNIAL 
February 11, 1958 - February 10, 1959 





0 memaratn 





‘THE entire Catholic world will be 
converging on Lourdes throughout 
1958 to heed the Holy Father’s call to 
the celebrations marking the 100th an- 
niversary of the “Miracles of Lourdes” 
—the Apparition of the Blessed Vir- 
gin to St. Bernadette. Lourdes will be 
full to overflowing all year. We have 
space reserved for our pilgrimages, but 
first come first served. There is no 


7 Country 


time to lose. To avoid disappointment, 
register NOW for YOUR pilgrimage. 

We guarantee Spiritual director on 
every pilgrimage — Departures from 
New York every Sunday. March thru 
October—Facilities for Daily Mass, 
Rosary Recitation, etc.—Fine hotels 
as listed—Finest value obtainable any- 
where arranged by a leader in the field 
of Catholic Travel. 


Pilgrimage 


VISITING FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, LIECHTENSTEIN, AUSTRIA, 
GERMANY, ITALY, MONACO 


Only $855 from New York 


EVERY 

Sunday: Leave NEW Wednesday: Drive on to Tuesday: ROME to 
YORK PADUA, visit the MONTE CARLO by 

Monday: Arrive PARIS. Shrine and on _ to rail. Hotel Bristol. 
Hotel Pierre I. de Ser- FLORENCE. Hotel Wednesday: MONTE 
bie. Nazioni. CARLO—free for rest, 

Tuesday: Paris sightsee- Thursday: FLORENCE— with night train to 
ing and Miraculous sightseeing. LOURDES. 


Medal Shrine. 
Wednesday: To LISIEUX 


to visit Little Flower Columbus. 
Shrine. ie oe 
Thursday: Rail to ZU- rt nt 


RICH, Switzerland. Rig- 
ihof Hotel. 

Friday: ZURICH—sight- 
seeing. Trip to Shrine 
of our Lady of Einsei- 


deln. 
Saturday: Trough the 
Austrian Alps to 
LIECHTENSTEIN and 
INNSBRUCK. Hotel 
Kreid. 
Sunday: Excursion to 
OBERAMMERGAU in 
SS es | es 
Monday: INNSBRUCK | ......... 


over the Brenner Pass 


to VENICE. Hotel Name 
Caveletto. 
Addre 
Tuesday: VENICE — — 
sightseeing by gondola City 


and on foot. 


Friday: FLORENCE- AS- 
SISI—ROME. 


and Mon.: 


Holy Father and sight- 
seeing program. 


Thursday: LOURDES. 
Hotel de la Grotte. 

Friday: LOURDES. 

Saturday: LOURDES to 
PARIS, and p.m. flight 
to NEW YORK. 

Sunday: Arrive 
YORK. 


Hotel 


Anticipated 
with the 


NEW 


APPLICATION FORM (S) 
To International Catholic Travel Service 
1026 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me, without obligation, detailed illus- 
trated brochure, and please hold a place for me 
on the pilgrimage leaving Sunday, .. - 


Earn Christmas Money Selling 
Christmas Tree-Top Star Honoring Christ’s Birthday 





No. 7-27 


FAST SELLING - 


Write today for our special plan 


Now, a distinctive tree-top 
ornament for the remem- 
brance of His BiRTHDAY is 
available. This truly Chris- 
tian Christmas tree star adds 
that needed touch. The chil- 
dren love it! Silver plated 
star 714 inches across. Full- 
color picture transparency of 
Sallman’s copyrighted **Head 
of Christ,’ or new “Madonna 
and Christ Child.” Clip pro- 
vided for attaching tree light. 
Packaged in window display 
box. Price only $1.89 retail. 


PROFITABLE .- 





BEAUTIFUL 


KRIEBEL & BATES, Art Publishers, Dept. 19, 4125 N. Keystone, Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
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i oma 
Letters: 


Ee 


OPEN LETTER 


I should like to offer my sincere approba- 
tion for the article, “An Open Letter to 
Johnny’s Mother,” by Sister M. Jeromine 
(August). Being a teacher myself, both in 
civilian and Army life, articles of this type 
naturally attract my deepest interest and 
also. arouse my sometimes overworked 
“critic-instincts” (for, indeed, the tenets of 
many such articles are based upon either 
frivolity, spuriousness, or gross insipience) , 
Sister Jeromine is to be praised for her 
expert application of an integrated socio- 
psycho-theological approach to such a 
glaringly evident and, at the same time, 
mishandled problem in our schools today, 

One must consider this not as a unique 
occurrence but as an everyday problem that 
is frequently disguised by the untrained 
teacher’s emotional and unintelligent con- 
ception of it; all too frequently it is greeted 
with debility, indolence, and lack of under- 
standing. Behavior patterns are not spon 
taneous but, rather, the product of a grad- 
ual, developmental growth of personality 
and is profoundly influenced by its environ 
ment, especially ‘the primary groups. It is 
good to see it treated as such! 

I find much pleasure in the reading of 
THE SIGN and try to cover as many articles 
as possible; perhaps my congratulations to 
the staff will be even more significant in 
consideration of the fact that I am of the 
Protestant faith. 

Prc. KENNETH W. HOLLIs 
cS POSTMASTER 
New York, N. Y. 


BOB KENNEDY 


Congratulations on your fine story about 
Bob Kennedy (August). I have been fol- 
lowing Bob's and Jack’s careers for over a 
year now and have been very impressed. 

I would appreciate an article on Jack 
Kennedy, for he has had such an eventful 
life. I am sure your readers would enjoy it. 

KATHERINE LENTIVE 
BURBANK, CALIF, 


THE KREMLIN 


. Those who assess the changing Soviet 
through rose-tinted glasses are, indeed, more 
realistic than you, Reverend Father. (Sep- 
tember) It is better to deal with a drunken 
Khrushchev who wrestles with his ministers 
along the side of the road than with a 








THE SIGN, a monthly publication, is owned, edited, and 
published at UNION CITY, N. J., by the Passionist Fathers. 
(Legal Title—Passionist Missions, Inc.) Subscription price 
$3.00 per year, in advance; single copies, 25¢ Canada, 
$3.00 a year: Foreign, $3.50 per year. Entered as Second- 
Class Matter, September 20, 1921, at the Post Office at 
Union City, N. J., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Accepted for mailing at special rates of postage provided 
for in Par. 4—Sec. 538, Act of May 28, 1925. Vol. 37, 
No. 4. 
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WITH DeLUXE MEMBERSHIP IN 
~thidemecdth DOs. CLUB! 
& 
a THRILL ANY CHILD — captivate any collector — 
and with membership in unique foreign Doll Club. 
ked Dolls you select as your FREE Bonus arrive 
s of first. Each month another unusual doll arrives 
ther direct from a different far-off land — yet will 
ce). never duplicate the models shown on this page. 
her Rare dolls you get come from every corner of 
7 the world—are not available in U. S. except to 
a 
il members! 
day. Skilled native artisans deftly create these fabu- é 
, lous international “folk” dolls with painstakin SPAIN—JACINTO plays his guitar 
on . ; é P ss & as CARMENCITA clicks castanets 
that details like hand-painted faces, lifelike hair and in flamenco dance. Lavish with 
ned FRANCE—D’ARTAGNAN, in court- lavi i a brocades, laces, pearls, and 
r qe poop BBB costumes of = silks, laces and bro combs. ‘Real hair is highly 
a NICOLE, from Nice preens in cades, exotic jewelry! Our Deluxe membership styled. Flexible, 9 
te i | 4 7 
vel feta and apron” ‘*Y plan can bring your cost as low as $1.89 each, Select any ONE DOLL FREE with 3 or 6 Month 
. ae ve ’ ! 
at otherwise you’d expect to payupto$7each! Plan... TWO y FREE with 12-Month Plan 
ad- ENDORSED AND USED BY EDUCATORS for more 
lity than play value! Each doll comes with a 
on fascinating brochure on local customs, geogra- 
cis phy, language and folklore and extra surprise 
P enclosures to delight the young and young-in- 
rf 
Pes heart! ‘ 
; to “Sarge ~ MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! Use handy order form 
in s r below to start membership. Under the Plan you 
the = 3 b select, write name of Free Bonus doll desired. 1? 
GERMANY — Wistful ERIKA i (Name & dotle with 28-Sewtn Pisa). When dolls GREECE ae beautiful isl f HOLY LAND—HOLY MOTHER 
LLIS — Wisttu in . . ¥ ‘ —The beautiful isle o - HER and 
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Authentic “HUMMEL” 

Religious Figurines preserve the 
ancient Christian traditions in 
contemporary homes of good taste. 
Grace your home with the serenity 
and beauty of authentic 
“HUMMEL” religious figurines. 


Authentic “HUMMEL” figurines 
are identified by the indented 


MOHaumal 


on the base of every piece, 
as well as the familiar 
V with a Bee trademark 
printed on the underside. 


Made Exclusively By 
W. GOEBEL « HUMMELWERK 
BAVARIA ¢ W. GERMANY 


Available at leading gift and 
department stores coast to coast 
@®Trademark ( 
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Catholic Cravel League 


PILGRIMAGES to 


Lourdes —Rome 


and visiting 
IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, ITALY, 
SPAIN, SWITZERLAND, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, 
HOLLAND AND SCANDINAVIA 


in co-operation with members of the Catholic Hierarchy 
Departing regularly March to October 1958 in the famous 
transatlantic ships of the Cunard Line, Holland-America 


Line, American Export Lines, Italian Line, United States 
Lines and Sabena Airlines. 


For literature giving full details, write to 


CATHOLIC TRAVEL LEAGUE 


1841 BROADWAY, DEPT. S1, NEW YORK 23, NEW YORK 























malignant growth like Molotov. The former 
will dismiss a significant issue by cloaking 
it with a garment of wit; the latter will 
find it expedient to move legions in 
place... 

EDWARD BECKER 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


BULLFIGHTING 


Your recent comment using the word 
“sadism” in reference to bullfights is a slur 
and insult to the Catholic people of Mexico, 
South America, Spain, Portugal, France, and 
other countries where this spectacle is 
popular. 

To me it is a lot more cruel to hunt and 
kill big game for the sake of a trophy or 
sheer joy of killing, or game fishing where 
a tarpon is hooked and dragged about for 
hours and then landed and allowed to 
asphyniate. The thrust of the sword kills 
the bull in a matter of seconds or at most 
a few minutes. 

The most severe critics of bullfighting 
are those that have ‘never seen a corrida 
or at most have attended one. ‘To the un 
initiated who do not understand the grace, 
danger, and intricacy of the various passes, 


| the bullfight is as complicated as his first 





American football game would be to an 
Englishman. 

I quote from the brilliant English critic 
and aficionado Kenneth Tynan who wrote: 
“No public spectacle is more technical, 
oflers less to the untaught observer, than a 
bullfight.” 

Henry Ceraya, M. D. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


A WARNING 


Tue Sicn probably is or will be preparing 
for its Christmas edition soon. 

Let us hope you never again, as you 
did once, make the unforgivable mistake 
of presenting to the Catholics who buy this 
magazine an ugly picture of the Mother of 
Our Redeemer. 

If those who have been blessed by the 
sight of her despair of ever being able to 


| describe her beauty, and claim that the 
| . : 
| greatest of artists have not approached it, 


then why make her unattractive in or out 


| of the name of art. 





F. STAMENCK 
ALLENTOWN, Pa, 


The cover of the December issue this year 
will be a painting done especially for THE 
SIGN by Lauren Ford. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


As a citizen of a member country of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, I cannot 
allow the naive rantings of one Jj. P. 
Duplica of Seattle to go unchallenged. 
(August, page 70). 

What I wish to attack here is your cor- 
respondent’s unjust description of the Com- 
monwealth and what it stands for. 

In the first place, the Commonwealth is 
the most successful organization of nations 
on earth today... . 
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on your way to France 


for LOURDES CENTENNIAL YEAR! ee 


For full information on Irish 
shrines and Aer Lingus 
services, see your Travel 
Agent or write: Dept. 11 











You are, of course, considering a pilgrimage to Lourdes next 
year, the centennial year of the apparitions there. Ireland, 
then, the land of Saints and Scholars, of numerous shrines 
and holy places, is a veritable “must” 
fact, the ideal gateway en route to Lourdes. 


Ireland is easy to reach from the United States—by sea to 
Cobh or by air to Shannon. To serve you, AER LINGUS (Irish 
Air Lines) OFFERS FAST, FREQUENT VISCOUNT FLIGHTS 
DIRECT FROM DUBLIN TO LOURDES. 


Rish 


33 East 50th Street e¢ New York 22, N. Y. 











SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers 


Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 
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Write for Detailed Booklet and 
Reservations to YOUR 
CATHOLIC TRAVEL OFFICE 
DUPONT CIRCLE BLDG., 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Sexton Quality Foods are enjoyed 
by millions of people. Established 
74 years, Sexton is America’s great- 
est food service for restaurants, 
hotels, hospitals, schools, transpor- 
tation lines. Sexton serves over 
60,000 establishments from coast to 
coast. Sexton warehouses are na- 
tion wide—insuring prompt deliv- 
eries. Treat your family to a restau- 
rant mealsoon! Ask for Sexton’sTea, 
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Quality Foods John Sexton & Co., 


Chicago 





Indeed every member of the Commop. 
wealth is as free as any American. He is, 
subject only in as much as he voluntari) 
recognizes Queen Elizabeth II as his Queey, 
Knowing the extent of the Queen’s powey 
we can see that her subjects are far fron 
being slaves. 

All Commonwealth members are con. 
pletely autonomous and in no way subject 
to one another in any field. ... 

Mr. CARMEN GALILFo 
MONTREAL, CANADA, 


CAPRA’S GENIUS 


Re Mr. Zahorsky’s letter in your Septem. 
ber issue (page 72). Subjectively consid. 
ered, it may be admitted that Mr. Capra‘ 
injection of “spiritual messages into science 
films is not enough”—but “not enough 
only by subjective standards. Considered 
objectively, however, it must be admitted 
that Mr. Capra has done and is doing a 
tremendous amount of good—much more 
than the majority of other directors. 

With current kudos to science being so 
many and fringing on idolatry, it seems of 
real and primary importance that its place 
in Christ’s world be made evident t 
viewers. ... 

JoserH ZDER«D 
WESTCHESTER, ILL, 


FRENCH CANADIANS 


I consider your article concerning the 
French Canadians (September) a poor and 
false piece of reporting. It is by no means 
up to the high caliber of writing that we 
are accustomed to find in your most excel- 
lent magazine... . 

You could have picked a better example 
of a true and native son of French Canada 
Why not our own Cardinal Leger, who is a 
living saint and a true son of French 
Canada. 

Davin E. 
CANADA. 


GourLay 
WESTMOUNT, QUE., 


See “Cardinal of Charity,” page 49. 


Having recently returned from a_ trip 
through the Province of Quebec, I found 
the article on the French Canadians in the 
September issue of THr SIGN interesting. 
Although unqualified to pass judgment on 
several points raised by the author, I would 
like to express my appreciation of Quebec's 
Catholic spirit. It was a refreshing experi 
Catholic 
province, and I would recommend Quebec 
to any summer traveler The shrine of 
Our Lady at Cap de la Madeleine is espe- 
cially beautiful. 

Rev. EpMunD DELANEY, S.A. 
Montour FAtts, N. Y. 


ence to spend some time in a 


CATHOLIC LITERATURE 


Before World War II so very many 
readers of THe SIGN were exceedingly gen- 
crous in mailing to me, as Chief Chaplain 
of the Philippine Army at Manila, Catholic 
magazines, pamphlets, and papers, for the 
young Filipino lads then in training. My 
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former chaplains are begging that I come 
to their aid. The need for such literature 
js still great. 

May I request that in the promotion of 
the apostolate of Catholic literature, these 
young men be thought of. Mailing address: 
Chaplain Francisco Avendano, (Lt. Col.) , 


Camp Evangelista, IV MA, Cagayan DE Oro 


City, Philippines. 

(Rev.) Epwin Ronan, C.P. 
Houston, TEXAS. 
Some of our readers might be pleased to 
send gift subscriptions for so worthy a cause. 
Price of a subscription for Philippines is 
$3.50 a year, two years for $6.00. 


TEAMSTERS 
With regard to letter from Mrs. Anna M. 
Chambers, Pasadena, Calif. (Sept. 1957) 


anent your articles on the Teamsters—since 
when should a Catholic publication quibble 


about printing the truth because of 
fear? ..-+ @ . 
Mrs. D. D. CHENE 
Houston, TEXAS. 
I receive THE SIGN every month and I 


like all your editorials and all your articles 
about labor and capitalism. 

Mrs. Anna M. Chambers (Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia) about the teamsters union: 
“Why do you expose them?” They should 
be exposed as they are getting dictatorial 
and corrupt and it is not going to hurt the 
Church or the schools but do them 


eood 
good. 


Says 


C. F. STICKEL 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


I received by first copy of THe Sicn and 


am very pleased. But in “Letters” I 
about the teamsters and it disturbed me. | 
I'd like to answer Mrs. Chambers in this 
way. I am proud to belong to the only 
Church that has always fought for what 
i Tight... 

JoserH M. Brick 


W. HAveEN, CONN, 


SEPTEMBER EDITORIAL 


Having almost continuously disagreed 


with Father Gorman’s editorials, I hasten to 


approve “Gangsters—Soviet Style”  (Sep- 
tember). It describes Russian Communism 
truthfully, accurately, and with a rare per- 
ception. Such an understanding of the 
menace of Communism on the part of | 
more Americans, officials as well as private 


citizens, would strengthen the 
must constantly offer to the Marxist 


ide 
ideology. 


opposition 
that we 


The ultraconservative Catholic, so often 
ridiculed by Father Gorman, has been a 
leader in the understanding of, and fight 


lies the in- 
DHE 


Therein 
editorials in 


against, Communism. 
consistency of 


SIGN. 


recent 


WILLIAM W. Wo LF, JR. 

Mantrowoc, WIs. 
Father Gorman’s article on union 1eform 
admits the necessity of legislation 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Christ of St. John of the Cross 


by Salvador Dali 





Color Reproduction, 14” 


Color Reproduction, 28”x15'4”, 
treated to approximate the original; 
in a 2” modern gold moulding without glass. 
Shipped Express Collect 
* 


(The original was purchased at the 
somewhat fabulous price of $82,000) 





* 

Color Reproduction, 14” x 8”........ $3.00 
Color Reproduction, Io x TSA 02:0: $12.00 
Add 75¢ to cover packing and postage. 

* 


x 8”, permanently 


treated to approximate the original; framed 
in linen liner and modern gold moulding 
without glass. $14.00 


Add $1.00 to cover packing and postage. 
a 
permanently 


framed 


$35.75 





FREE: Complete catalog of 
full-color art reproductions. 
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CATHOLIC ART EDUCATION 


“The finest traditional and 
contemporary Christian art” 


BLAUVELT 4, NEW YORK 
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AT LAST! 
Automatic pencil 
for chalk 


Encourage teacher’s efforts with this prac- 
tical token of your appreciation: HAND- 
GIENIC, the automatic pencil that uses 
any standard blackboard chalk. Ends for- 
ever messy chalk dust on hands and clothes. 
No more recoiling from fingernails scratch. 
ing on board, screeching or crumbling 
chalk. Scientifically balanced, fits hand 
like a fountain pen. It makes chalk writ- 
ing or drawing a smooth pleasure. 


SAVES CHALK—CHECKS ALLERGY 
HAND-GIENIC makes chalk last over 
twice as lon saves money for school. 
Hand never touches chalk during use, never 
gets dried up or infected from allergy. 

EW, DIFFERENT GIFT OF LASTING 

USEFULNESS 
Every tonehing hour teacher 
HAND-GIENIC 
Sturdy metal construction, 
TEN GUARANTEE nd what an impres- 
sive jewel-like appearance! 22K gold 
plated cap contrasts beautifully with onyx- 
black barrel. Distinctive to use, thoughtful 
to give. Send $2 for 1, only $5 for set of 
3 (for different colored chalk). Postage 


will bless 
and your wild. i 
| YR. WRIT- 


free. Satisfaction or money back. Same 
day op gy For Air Mail, add 1t5c ea. | 
ORDER TODAY 

EXCLUSIVE! NOT SOLD IN STORES 


HAND-GIENIC 


Dept. 69, 161 West 23 St. New York ti, N.Y. 








“Ireland’s Magazine” 


Monthly illustrated digest of Irish life. News, 
articles, pictures of past and present; $3 annu- 
ally. Publishers, Irish Ancestry Guild, who 
also supply detailed general family histories, 
$8; hand-painted parchment Coats of Arms, 
$5. Enquiries, literature free. Secretary |.A.G. 
22, Farmhill Rd., Dundrum Co., Dublin, Ireland. 






























START SPEAKING 


rms 


b PAN iS H ALMOST ovismeari 


HERE *S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 
Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian. 
Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That’s all you hear! No dull, tedious work. Just listen— 
imitate! It's that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 
full Cortina course. No obligation. CORTINA ACAD 
Dept. 13311,136 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 





<n FIRST TIME EVER OFFERED! 
ra "THICK, FLUFFY CUT-PILE Wop” 


WASHABLE BEAR RUG 


Pillow 


BIG SIZE!' 30’x 40” 


Youngsters just love to sprawl on BIG, shaggy 
“Fuzzy Bear''! He's soft, thick cut-pile chenille 
that feels just like fur. He'll flop down any- 
where you put him . . . for games, TV, nap 
time or bedroom decoration. His plump, 
jolly head is a pillow, a chin rest, a stuffed 
toy. Fuzzy Bear'’ is mom's pet too, because 
he can be tossed right into the washer 
(pillow is removable) ... and he has a safe, 
non-skid backing. Have him in Cinnamon 
Brown or Polar Bear White. 





MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


MARY LESTER, Dept. BR-316 


320 E. Buffalo St., 


Please send me_ 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. l 


Bear Rugs on Money- Back | 











Guarantee at $4.95 each bear. White Brown | 
o$ enclosed—ship prepaid. 1) Send C.0.0 ples | 
postage. | 
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AND ON TO ALL THE 
SHRINES OF EUROPE 


") 





To Catholics pilgrimaging to the great 
Lourdes Centennial, Pan American and 
Ireland’s Aer Lingus are happy to offer the 
fastest and most direct service from New 
York to this consecrated shrine. 

Flying with Pan American, you'll be on 
the airline that pioneered the Atlantic and 
which to this day carries more transatlantic 
passengers than any other. You have a 
choice of flying on radar-equipped 
“Super-7” Clippers*, world’s fastest over- 
ocean airliners, or double-decked Super 
Stratocruisers, world’s roomiest and most 
comfortable airliners. 


In Ireland, you can visit the shrines of 





i 





Our Lady of Knock, Croagh Patrick, and 
Lough Derg. Then, from the Emerald Isle, 
youll fly to Lourdes on Aer Lingus’ swift, 
four-engined Viscounts, renowned for their 
quietness. 

From Lourdes, you may continue on by 
Aer Lingus to Barcelona (visit the monas- 
tery of Montserrat) and then to Rome, the 
Eternal City, via Pan American. 


For tourist information about any part 
of Europe, and descriptive literature on 
Lourdes, call your Travel Agent or local 
PAA office, or write to Margaret Reidy, Pan 
American World Airways, Box 1790, New 


York 17, N.Y. . 


P.A.A. TRADE-MARK, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





IRISH AIR LINES 


PAN AMERCCAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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You Can Help 


URING the early years of Tue Sicn, this 

page was a chatty letter from the Editor to 

the readers rather than an editorial. We've 
done the same rather infrequently in recent years, 
but we like to return to it occasionally. 

It would be easy to fill a book with the difficulties 
of publishing, especially of magazine publishing. 
The recent demise of the Crowell-Colliers’ maga- 
zines, as well as of several other big ones, drama- 
tized this for the public. 

Inflation has hit everybody in the pocketbook. 
The ordinary housewife gets a taste of it every time 
She visits the grocery store or meat market. A 
moderate-sized paper bag of supplies doesn’t leave 
much of a ten or twenty dollar bill. 

Inflation has hit the publishing industry with 
a good solid right. Going over old records, we 
noticed, for instance, that the price of the paper 
we use has gone up 145 per cent since the beginning 
of World War II. And it’s pretty much the same 
right down the line with other publishing expenses. 

The only increase in the price of the magazine 
since it was founded in 1921 was a 50 per cent 
increase in 1947 when we raised the subscription 
rate from $2.00 to $3.00. A modest increase in 
advertising rates has been put into effect, but 
advertising is not a major source of income. 

We are not building up to an announcement 
that the subscription price is going up. Not yet, at 
least, although we can’t give any guarantee for the 
future. 

Why bother you then with these details of pub- 
lishing difficulties? 

Well, for one thing, we like to think of our readers 
as associates in our publishing venture rather than 
as mere customers. We're not just engaged in a 
business activity. THE SIGN is an organ of the 
Catholic press. We like to entertain and amuse at 
times, but our essential purpose is to enlighten and 
inspire our readers, to bring them the information 
they should have in order to live and act as intel- 
ligent and devoted Catholics. 

Circulation figures show that we have had a 
certain success in making and holding friends. A 
look at the records shows many subscribers who 
have been with us 5, 10, 20, yes, even 30 years and 
more. 

That’s why we feel we can call on you for co- 
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operation in our work. Here are a few ways you 
can help us: 

1) Renew your subscription, and renew it 
promptly. It’s expensive to send a lot of reminders 
—and probably annoying to you. 

2) Give gift subscriptions, especially at Christmas, 
You don’t have to be a pious soul to enjoy Tut 
SIGN. It’s acceptable to the ordinary lay Catholic. 
It’s appreciated by priests, Sisters, Brothers, and 
seminarians. (For your convenience in ordering, 
see Page 2.) 

3) Do a little apostolic work through ‘THE SIGN. 
Give a gilt subscription to the Catholic partner of 
a mixed marriage. It has been surprising to us 
over the years to learn how many conversions have 
been effected through the non-Catholic’s reading 
the magazine. 

Give a gift subscription to your local library, to 
your doctor and dentist for their offices, to chaplains 
in the armed services and to prison chaplains for 
their libraries. 

Donate a subscription to a foreign missionary. 
Almost every mail bring us letters from missionaries 
in different parts of the world asking for a sub- 
scription to THe Sicx. They tell us that they can 
use the magazine to great advantage teaching 
religion and English, attracting non-Christians to 
the Church, and offsetting Communist propaganda 
which is extremely powerful in many mission terri- 
tories. If you don’t know a missionary, you can 
send us the subscription price ($3.50, foreign) and 
we shall select one from our list. 


HESE are a few ways in which you, our 

readers, can help us to offset the effects of in- 

flationary costs. In helping us, you are sharing 
in the work of the Catholic press, one of the most 
important activities of the Church. If you have 
any doubt about its importance, read the article 
“Marx versus Christ” in this issue. The first aim 
of the Communists whenever they take over is the 
suppression of the Catholic press because it is their 
greatest enemy and a solid bulwark of the Catholic 
Faith. 
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“Divisive” is a nasty word in these uneasy days. In a world 
weary of war—a world often morally paralyzed under the 
bludgeoning impact of constantly recurring  crises—the 
“divisive man” is becoming in- 
creasingly unpopular. The cur- 
rent mood is toward respect for 
the Common Man; toward neigh- 
borly sharing of ideals and ex- 
periences; toward “togetherness.” To all these things, a 
spiritually weary society gladly responds. The trend in itself 
is good. We have need for more good will and mutual 
respect. But the too-ready rejection of “divisive people” 
carries a grave threat to our real unity. 

There is a certain kind of divisiveness which is good. 
It is even necessary. It springs from that eternal line of 
division which God has established between truth and 
falsehood, good and evil. It is that constantly present line 
which made God separate Abel from Cain; which made 
Christ declare a perpetual enmity between His Church 
and “the world”; which makes the good parent keep his 
children away from bad companions. 


In Favor of 
Divisiveness 


The trouble with the current antidivisive campaign is that 
it seeks unity on the basis of a very low common denomina- 
tor. Every tyrant in history has tried to unite his people 
on the basis of some littke human value or loyalty. The 
Roman Empire tried to do it by commanding allegiance 
to Caesar as god. The French Revolutionist’s cry of “frater- 
nity, equality, and liberty” evoked the worst butcheries 
in French history. Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin and Co., all 
had their pet theories of remaking mankind and uniting 
their people. The blood still drips from their millions of 
victims. 

So when we hear today of certain movements toward 
unity, we want to look at the fine print. Some colleges 
rebuke religious groups on the campus because they are 
divisive of the students’ loyalty to the “spirit” of dear old 
alma mater. Some educators berate the parochial school 
system because, allegedly, it is a divisive force in the com- 
munity. The Catholic Church is often spoken of as a 
block to Christian unity because she claims there is but one 
Lord and one Faith. 


Certain labor leaders, catching on to this spirit, seek to 
eliminate the distinction between employer and employee. 
By mass pressure they have, in some areas, closed the gap 
that should exist between wages for skilled and non-skilled 
labor. The worst offense was in a recent election, in which, 
defiantly dismissing public opinion as well as the national 
voice of organized labor, the traditional distinction between 
honest and dishonest, reputable and disreputable leader- 
ship was set aside by many members of the rank and file. 
It dramatizes how blind loyalty to men can create national 
disunity. It proves beyond doubt the need for divisiveness 








UNITED PRESS 


Teamsters Union convention in Miami Beach elected James 
R. Hoffa, left, to succeed Dave Beck as president. Decent 
labor can do without men of Hoffa’s ilk. He and the union 
ought to be expelled from AFL-CIO with due speed 
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UNITED PRESS PHOTOS 


Pin on sweet-faced Nashville first-grader 
reads: “Keep white schools white.” 
Adults sow hate in hearts of innocent 


Negro girl, who braved epithets and National Guard 
at Little Rock, captured the sympathy of the world 





WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


Backed by federal troops, Negro students attended 
school, won acceptance by their white classmates 





Meanwhile, demagogue John Kasper cooled his segre- 
gationist heels in a Nashville jail (above) while 
integration proceeded in schools (right), thanks 


to the firm stand taken by city and state officials 


Trouble in the South 


As back-to-school days approached, a pressing question 
annoyed the nation’s thoughts this past summer: How will 
the South accept school integration? In Little Rock, a mob 
wrote its answer in terms that were primitive in their ugli- 
ness, and the governor of the sovereign state of Arkansas 
backed it up. In Nashville. Tenn.. segregationist John Kas- 
per attempted to organize more mob action, Things looked 
bad for law and order. Then the tide turned. President 
Eisenhower ordered federal troops into Little Rock and 
Nashville took care of John Kasper by clapping him in 
jail. Force is not a pretty thing. even when used on the 


side of right, but the law had no choice but to use it. 





Gov. Faubus started faubussing at conference with 
Ike. He pledged Guard withdrawal, then backed down 
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Southern governors sought compromise with Ike, but 


Faubus did another doubletake and won their enmity 
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between representative labor unions and mass organizations 
of irresponsible force. 

There is a time when a healthy divisiveness is needed— 
when good men must stand up and be counted. Now is 
one of those crucial times for American labor. 


All men are created equal. This luminous idea has inspired 
the course of American history. It is the cornerstone of 
America’s social structure. It has impelled our Government 
to guarantee every citizen the 
equal protection of its laws. It 
has placed every American, from 
the President down to the last- 
born, under obligation to obey 
the laws of the land. No American escapes responsibility 
before the law. Every American is assured friendly but 
stern protection under the law. This is the political wisdom 
of America. It is wisdom which flows from the Christian 
vision of the same God creating all; inviting all men to 
share a common destiny in His everlasting Kingdom; send- 
ing His Divine Son to die for all; and endowing all with 
an immortal spirit stamped with His own image. This is 
the basic equality shared by male and female, black and 
white, slave and free man, people from East and West. 
In this sense, all men are created equal. 


Equality and 
Inequality 


This does not mean that all men are equally men. As the 
incomparable Chesterton remarked, we never say to a whale, 
“be a whale;” but we do say to a man, “be a man!” A man 
has it within his power to be less than a man. There are 
good men and bad men. The good are not equally good; 
the bad are not equally bad. Neither do all men have the 
same advantages and opportunities in life. 

Inequalities are not evil in themselves. In fact, a cer- 
tain amount of inequality is absolutely necessary for human 
society to flourish. If all men were equally healthy, wealthy, 
intelligent, and virtuous, it would not only be a monotonous 
world; it would be an impossible world. We would have 
all chiefs and no Indians. Every man would sit at the table 
and no man would serve him. Everyone would walk the 
street and no one would clean it. A world full of teachers and 
no pupils, full of masters and no servants, full of employers 
and no employees would surely be an impossible world. 
As the human body needs different organs and members, 
so society needs citizens with different talents and interests. 


However, society cannot leave each citizen as it finds him. 
God gives us some gifts ready made. The good society, 
however, is created by man’s wisdom and justice. It is the 
task of Governments to provide fair opportunities for all 
the citizens to develop their God-given talents. A certain 
minimum of this world’s goods is absolutely necessary for 
people to live with human dignity; to become educated; 
to assume responsibilities of citizenship; to develop their 
talents of hand, heart, and mind. The present generation 
of Americans has witnessed amazing strides toward social 
justice. Most Americans have won tremendous advances in 
opportunities offered for their physical and spiritual better- 
ment. But there is one big blot still staining the American 
conscience. That blot is our treatment of the American 
Negro. 

American Negroes, generally, have been denied a fair oppor- 
tunity to develop physically, morally, and_ intellectually. 
The new South is helping considerably toward a gradual 
improvement of their economic and cultural status. But 
the final solution of this urgent problem will not be brought 
about by welfare agencies. Cultural equality will not be 
achieved by judicial decree. What the Negro needs, what 





he wants, arid what his essential dignity demands, is a fair 
opportunity to develop. This is a work for Governmental 
guarantee to some extent. It is a co-operative work of com- 
munity facilities for health and education. Above all, it is 
the task of the Church. For spiritual problems demand 
spiritual remedies. It is through the Church that the wisdom 
of the Gospel and the grace of God will flow most readily 
to our Negro brethren. 


When Americans boast of their high standard of living, as 
they do all too often, they might well consider the twenty 
million Americans who do not enjoy such a standard. We 
refer, primarily, to workers who 
receive substandard wages and 
who lack the protection of both 
law and union organization. 
Most workers in interstate com- 
merce are guaranteed a minimum wage of one dollar an 
hour. They may usually work only forty hours a week at 
straight time; hours beyond that level must be paid for at 
time-and-one-half. Actually, a major portion of the workers 
covered by this law earn nearly guaranteed 
minimum. 

But there are millions of other workers who have no assur- 
ance that even this meager minimum will be given them. 
There is no practical limitation upon their hours of work. 
Very few of them have the protection of unions. For various 
reasons the cost of organizing them is prohibitive. In this 
group are employees of retail chain stores, large department 
stores, restaurants, and hotels. Some are employed by big 
laundries and by dry-cleaning establishments. Others are farm 
laborers in “factories in the field.” Still other process agri- 
cultural and seafood products. There are seamen, sawmill 
workers, and some construction workers. Many white-collar 
workers belong in this group. 

These workers were excluded from the federal law enacted 
in 1938 as a matter of political expediency. If the law had 
not been so limited, it could never have passed Congress. 
Later improvements in the law still left millions economi- 
cally disinherited. Surely this prosperous nation today need 
not govern itself by the standards of 1938. Yet, in fact, Con- 
gress adjourned in 1957 without taking action on the Morse- 
Kelley bills that sought to bring minimum protection to ten 
million more Americans. 


Forgotten 
Americans 


twice the 


The Morse-Kelley bills would not bankrupt firms involved. 
They are not radical. They do not touch small businesses 
or family-type farms. They simply deal with larger groups 
that, by any standard, constitute relatively large business 
activities. Forty dollars a week is 


a pitiful wage by any 
standard today. 


Americans generally accept the forty-hour 
week as normal for exhausting work. It is surprising that 
there would be any real opposition to such standards. Yet, 
in fact, the opposition has been sufficient to prevent any 
action in the recently completed session of Congress. 

Arguments against higher standards follow a familiar pat- 
tern. It is alleged that the industry in question is paying all 
that it can afford. Artificially higher standards are supposed 
to cause bankruptcies and unemployment. Probably the 
real opposition centers more upon the forty-hour week, even 
though far too many Americans receive less than a dollar an 
hour for their work. A shorter work-week, or overtime pay 
for longer hours, would undoubtedly force readjustments in 
many occupations. 


A prosperous nation should have a decent minimum stand- 
ard as a prerequisite for any business activity. Substandard 
firms do not get cut prices on their electricity, coal, or other 
supplies. They should not expect to employ cut-rate labor. 
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Views in Brief 
Remarkable Inventions. Any Catholic 
interested in understanding the 
radio programs, TV 
pass the 
Prorsus 


who is seriously 
attitude 
movies cannot afford to by- 
encyclical of the entitled 
(Remarkable Inventions). It deserves study. Now 
that autumn is here and the big TV shows have returned, 
we would recall one principle from the encyclical: “This 
special power of giving pleasure within the family circle is 
reckoned of very great importance, since it can contribute a 
great deal to the religious life, the intellectual development, 
and the habits of the family. But it is wrong to introduce risk 
in any sanctity of 


Church's toward 
shows, or 
recent 


Pope Miranda 


form into the home surroundings.” 

Cheating. The author of a recent survey of colleges through- 
out the country concludes that cheating in examinations is 
a common practice. In some colleges, as many as 40 per cent 
of the students admitted cheating. He “T think a 
great many feel that the of honesty ts not 
really involved in cheating. From their standpoint, cheating 
is part of campus culture.” Perhaps students need to remind 
themselves, or to be reminded, that honesty is involved and 
that there is a danger that what they accept as part of the 
“campus culture” they may also accept as part of the busi- 
ness or social culture they enter when they leave 


concludes: 


students issue 


the campus. 


On the Road. The 
Switzerland 


statement by the 
recalling: “People on the road must 
constantly realize that they are responsible before 
their own lives and for the lives of others. 


recent Bishops of 


is worth 
God for 
He who behaves 


RELIGIOUS NEWS PHOT 
raster Cushing of Boston shares hot eat 


and cokes with youngsters from Nazareth Chil- 
dren’s Home. Outing is annual affair for kids 


Joseph Harris, center, became first Negro to 
head National Federation of Catholic College 
Students. Harris LaSalle College 


hails from 


dangerously sins gravely. The observance of legal reguk 
tions made in order to avoid accidents or to increase safety 
is a serious matter of conscience.” A glance at the daily news 


papers can make us realize that it’s worth thinking about, 


Satellite Smugness. As the Russian earth satellite, Spu. 
nik I, streaks in its orbit around the earth at 18,000 mile 
per hour, the United States might reflect anew on the truth 
that deeds, not words, matter most in the cold war. Fo 
the most significant thing about Sputnik I, aside from iy 
scientific value, is that it scars as a symbol of the fact tha 
while the Soviets worked, we talked. The result was a victor 
for the Russians that no amount of verbiage can erase. In 
the eyes of the world, they have beaten us at the game we 
talked so well, the race for technical superiority. The Soviey 
have learned the hard way that deeds provide their ow 
propaganda, for until now we have had most of the deeds on 
our side. Sputnik I is just one setback, but it is a setback 
that can teach us much about work and words. 
Toll TV. Sooner or later it was bound to happen: a man 
with a promoter’s mentality had to figure out a method for 
socking the televiewer in the pocketbook for the privilege of 
staring glommy-eyed at his TV screen. As a matter of fact 
half a dozen: promoters have figured out half a dozen ways of 
doing it. The result may be, if this thing catches on, that in 
the not very distant future you'll be shelling out $125 t 
$1,200 a year for something you used to get free. The argu 
ment goes that you'll be assured of “better” productions o 
toll TV than you can now receive on sponsored TV. Th 
remains to be seen, for the history of mass media is pret 
clear in indicating that the more customers the producer i 
trying to please, the more likely is he to attempt to reac 
least common denominator of mediocrity. Sponsored tele 
vision is no exception and there is little reason to think 
that toll TV either, Our main objection, how 
ever, is more compelling. We have never felt much sympathy 
for the do-it-yourself craze; the switcheroo called pay-it-your- 
self evokes even less. 


will be one 


Bishop Sheen presents first Worldmission Award 
to Oliver Parks, founder of Worldmissionaitres, 
group that prays and sacrifices for the missions 
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RED RECORD 
EXPLODES 
ote] > ba 3, |e 3 
MYTH 


Survey of Red persecution of the Church since 1945 in all 


Communist-controlled countries reveals an evil and extremely 


cunning master-plan designed to liquidate the Catholic Church 


this article has been edited from the 
frst chapter of The Red Book of the 
Persecuted Church, with the permission 
of the American publisher, The New- 


man Press. THE SIGN offers it to ow 
readers as an_extremely penetrating and 


timely analysis of the Communist per 
sccution of the Church in countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Our readers are 
referred to the documented book for de- 
lailed information on just how the Com- 
munist apparatus operates once it has 
seized control of a country. As a highly 
euthoritative document, The Red Book 
should be widely circulated. 





IT IS A GREAT TRAGEDY that to- 
day, after so many bitter years of Com- 
munist activity and persecution, there 
are still many Christians who remain in 
ignorance of the essentially evil nature 
of Communism. 

Many see in Communism no more 
than a threat to peaceful living and an 
attack on their political freedoms and 
economic security. There are others who, 
with somewhat greater insight, think 
Communism can be fought merely on 
the plane of social justice. These people 


reli- 
gious drama that is going on before 
their eyes. 

In this matter, Communists 
wiser than the children of light. 
ruthless, highly 


fail to see the magnitude of the 


the are 
The 
intelligent, and syste- 
matic persecution which the Commun- 
ists have waged against the Church is 
positive proof that they look upon 
Christianity and fidelity to Christ’s teach- 
ing as the greatest obstacle to the estab- 
lishment and consolidation of their 
atheistic dictatorship. They see in Christ 
the main roadblock to the advance of 
Marx. It was Lenin who afhrmed that 
one day Communism and Christianity 
would have to stand alone face to face, 
as it were, in single combat. 

A study of the Communist persecu- 
tion of the Church since 1945 reveals 
three basic facts: the organizing power 
of world Communism is unified; the 
identity of method in the use of tactics 
and strategy in various Communist-con- 
trolled countries shows unity of opera- 
tion; the highly ingenious plan of action 
devised to liquidate the Church in all 
Communist-controlled countries shows 
that the Church is recognized as Com- 
munism’s greatest enemy. 


Since the unified high-command as 
well as the common objectives of world 
Communism are clearly understood from 
a study of Communist tactics and strat- 
egy, it is necessary for the Christian to- 
day to have a clear knowiedge of the 
manner in which Communism 
seeks to liquidate the Church in coun- 
tries where it has gained control. 

In studying the permanent features of 
this bitter persecution, the Christian is 
sometimes confused at 
apparently contradictory ways in which 
the Communists operate. Their alter- 
nating methods of threat and cajolery, 
cf opposition and are 
bound to be confusing to the uniniti- 
ated. 

This variety of method, however, has 
Leen methodically worked out by the 
highly intelligent world 
Communism. Such variety of method 
arises from the differences in social con- 
ditions with which the Communists are 
confronted in different countries. The 
varying factors which make the conspira- 
tors act in momentarily different ways 
may be reduced to six. These factors are: 

(1) The number of Catholics, their 
degree of the in- 


world 


the varied and 


co-operation, 


planners ol 


organization, and 
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tensity of Christian life of the country. 
The persecution of the Church could 
not get underway with the same degree 
of severity in Yugoslavia or Poland as it 
did in countries such as China, Bulgaria, 


and Rumania. 


Pending full control, 
Communists come forward at times, es- 
pecially defenders 


before elections, as 


of religious liberty. Thus, in Hungary, 
the Communists at first acted as staunch 
cefenders of education” 
and on this point even opposed, for a 
tume, the left wing of the Small-Holders’ 
Party. 

(2) The Rite professed by Catholic 
For example, in Rumania, the Com- 
munists used different methods in deai- 
ing with Rumanian Catholics of the 
Latin Rite and Rumanian Catholics oi 
the Oriental Rite, in 


“freedom ol 


order to drive a 
wedge between them. 

(3) The existence of a more numer- 
ous and stable denomination that might 


be used against the Church of the mi- 
nority. Thus, in the Ukraine and in 
Rumania, the Russian and Rumanian 


Orthodox Churches the 
struggle against the Catholic Church of 
the Oriental Rite. 

(4) The strength of the 
position within the country 
essential with 
if the 
Church 
tion” 
the country, the 
slowed 


were used in 


Communist 
Timing is 
Thus, 
the 
“Sovietiza- 


Marxian tactics. 


too-rapid liquidation § of 
] | 
the 


development of 


would hinde 


and economic 
must be 


the 


persecution 


down. For example, in 


(6) The 
and outside the country. 


psycholog: i) factor within 
Sometimes, as 
in Czechoslovakia, the Communist Gov 
ernment will deliberately arouse the 
indignation of the people by severe re 
pressive measures against the Church. 
Then the Government gives way a little 
and popular indignation abates. It’s like 
a wily businessman insisting to the cus- 


tomer that he wants six dollars for a 
four-dollar article. When the customer 
finally gets it for five dollars, he really 


thinks he has saved a dollar. 

On the international plane, Commu- 
nists are reluctant to alarm world opin- 
ion, For this reason they have perfected 
the “technique of the They 
tighten the vise against the Church in 
one country, then in another, and again 


vise.” 


in a third. When world opinion is 
aroused, they release the pressure in a 
fourth country by way of conciliating 
this public opinion. 

From these examples it can be seen 
how the deadly process of liquidation 
ruthlessly and persistently proceeds with 
infinite beneath all the 
the 


characterize 


variations. But 


variations, there stand permanent 


features which the world 


struggle of Communism «against Christ 


and Christianity in every nation. 
What then, are these permanent fea 

tures? They can be 
(1) The 

discredit the 


pe ople. 


reduced to eleven. 
propaganda campaign to 


Church in the eyes of the 


Scandals, past or present, are dug up 





“Marxism is materialism. It is absolutely atheistic 


and relentlessly opposed to all religion” 


USSR, where Communism 
established, the 


summary 


solidly 
regime proceeded in 
radical 


was 


fashion. But in 
Hungary, between 1953 and 1955, when 
the country was faced with an economic 


and 


crisis, antireligious pressure was eased, 
because Catholic co-operation was sought 
in the name of patriotism and national 
welfare. 

(5) The possible impact on world 
opinion of the struggle against religion 
Church. Thus in the USSR and 
China, where there the 
bourgeois world, the antireligious cam- 
paign was much more drastic than it was 
in such countries as East Germany whert 
there with 
Western opinion, if only by the con- 
tinual 


and the 


was less fear of 


exists immediate contact 


exodus of refugees. 
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and a flood of coarse pamphlets distort 
the history of the Church. The Church 
is accused of being the accomplice oi 
“Capitalism.” She is the enemy of the 
enslaved workers. She exacts payment, 
even for administering the Sacraments, 
and so oppresses the people. The Pope 
is the head of one of the world’s great- 
est financial powers; the Vatican, in the 
pay of the United States, is chief instru- 


ment ol and 


“reactionary 
No. | in the world. 

Keen to exploit any latent prejudice, 
Communists in China’ accused the 
Church of having helped Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Japanese. In Poland the 
Church was charged with having favored 
the Nazis. In Yugoslavia and Albania, 
the Church was said to have given pro- 


politics” 
warmonge! 


cuOn ic Fascists and Ustascia. Jy 
the Uaraince and Czechoslovakia, shy 
was accused of collaboration with the 
Nazis. I Slav peoples were told tha 
the Popes had always. sacrificed — thei 
interests to the Germans, etc. 

Once this confusion and distortion 


has served to discredit the Church, Con. 
munist propaganda goes a step furthe 
and begins to prepare the minds of t} 
people for active measures against t 

Church. All 
are 


means of communicatio 


used: press, radio, cinema, mass 
meetings, posters, Cartoons, slogans, pop 
ular festivals, etc. Lies, through unend- 
ing repetition, begin to look like the 
truth. The man in the street begins wt 
think that Communism is against 
religion but merely against the abuses 
of religion. In this way, the Communist 
victims are cleverly 
defend 


to be made: decisions which in the en 


not 


led on to approve 


and decisions which are about 


will spell their own destruction. 


(2) The first’ decrees against th 
Church now make their appearan 
These have a_twolold purpose: t 
strengthen the Communist grip on 
power and to “test” the resistance of 
the hierarchy and of the faithful. From 


Poland to China, the first 
is always the same: the Catholic press is 


“legal” step 


suppressed, most frequently “because of 
paper shortage.” This means the disap- 
pearance of the most effective means o! 
offsetting Communist propaganda. Thea 
nearly alwavs there follow: 

a) the dissolution of Catholic Associa: 
tions. 

b) the 


schools. 


nationalization of the free 

c) the nationalization of Church prop. 
erty in the name of greain 
tice.” 


“social jus 
In practice this is pushed to the 
point where the Church is deprived ol 
the means of subsistence. 

d) the Church is forbidden to engage 
in any kind of social or charitable activ- 
ity. 

(3) Obstruct relations of the hierarchy 
and the faithful with the 
tholicism. First, the “foreigner” who rep- 
resents the Holy See is expelled. With 
the exception of North Vietnam, no 
Communist-dominated country today ad- 


center of Ca- 


mits a representative of the Holy Sce. 

(4) Compromise the Church in the 
eyes of the people and, if possible, an the 
eyes of the world. It 
great court trials. The propaganda mu 


is the hour ol 


chine again plays a dominant part in 
setting the stage. The Church is to be 
struck through her leaders. It may be a 
missionary ignominiously subjected to a 
“People’s Judgment” in a Chinese vil 
lage, or it may be the Cardinal Primate 
of Hungary, whose very personality the 
Communists strove to undermine by a 
monstrous travesty of legality. 
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(5) Sentence and punish the leaders 
of the faithful. Thus in China, the 
missionaries were expelled; in Albania 
and Bulgaria, priests and bishops were 
exterminated; in the USSR, they were 
put in concentration and forced labor 
camps; while in Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland, they were 
sent to “concentration monasteries.” 

(6) Weaken the influence and resist- 
ance of the clergy by sowing divisions 
among them. Once the Communists have 
aroused in a certain number of priests 
a sympathetic attitude toward the re 
gime, they immediately set up associa- 
tions of priests under most harmless and 
even pious titles. For the Communists, 
these priests become a veritable “fifth 
column” in the Church. Their mission 
is to bring about the dissolution of the 
Church from within through the play of 
“internal contrasts” according to the 
Marxist revolutionary jargon. 

In Czechoslovakia, there was set up 
the Union of National Priests; in Hun- 
gary, The Catholic Priests of Peace; in 
Croatia, The Union of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius, with similar organizations 
in the other Federated Republics of 
Yugoslavia; in China, The Association 
of Patriot Priests. The Communists then 
become very patronizing toward these 
groups, even to the point of apparently 
denying their own principles. Side by 
side with this system of dividing the 
clergy is their attempt to gain control 
of the seminaries and, through them, of 
the formation of future priests. Some 
Communist countries have set up State 
seminaries of their own. 

(7) Now confront the hierarchy with 
the dilemma: either accept the so-called 
Church “statutes” or submit to the 
paralysis of ecclesiastical life in your 
area. 

The Communists now seek to lead the 
bishops down the dangerous road ot 
compromise. Having already under- 
mined the unity of the Church, this new 
step places frightening pressure on the 
conscience of each bishop. To intimidate 
the hierarchy, the bishops are con- 
fronted with the example of many 
priests and bishops imprisoned. Now 
the Communists dangle promises of per- 
sonal freedom, free exercise of the sacred 
ministry, liberation of imprisoned re- 
ligious, economic advantages. 

The price? Accept the Church “‘stat- 
utes” offered by the Communist Gov- 
ernment. They ask the bishops to take 
into consideration the new democratic 
society in which the Church has to live. 
The Church must realize that she has to 
adapt herself to new social, economic, 
and political conditions. It is only rea- 
sonable, the bishops are now told, to 
sign an accord or modus vivendi with 
the State. In Communist terminology. 


the Church, in this way, acquires official 
statutes. 

In reality, these statutes mean only 
one thing: a direct attack on the unity 
of the Church. To refuse to sign means 
paralysis of ecclesiastical life in that 
area. To sign means to embark on the 
dangerous road of compromise which is 
deliberately designed by the Commu- 
nists to lead toward schism and thus to 
smash the unity of the Church. 

(8) When this type of attempt to na- 
tionalize the Church is not advisable, 


are confused. If bishops accept and ap- 
point these priests, people who know 
them to be unworthy are still confused. 

Thus the Marxian technique of en- 
gendering “internal conflict” helps to 
destroy the Church. This explains why 
the Communist Government protects 
the “lower” clergy against the “higher,” 
“peace-loving” the 
“warmongers,” the secular against the 
regular clergy, those of the Oriental 
Rite against those of the Latin Rite, 
apostate priests against their ecclesias- 


priests against 


**Communism is intrinsically evil. No one...may 


collaborate with it in any undertaking”* Pius XI. 


subtle method must be 
used. Get an “accord” signed between 
Episcopate and State. Follow up by 
establishing a Bureau of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. This technique, first used in 
Poland and later in Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, etc., reveals the true function 
of the Bureau. Ostensibly, it is “to regu- 
late the relations between Church and 
State.” In reality, it is a Communist de- 
vice: 

a) for making the Church a mere de- 
partment of the State; 

b) for eliminating “refractory clergy” 
by claiming the Governmental right to 
nominate priests to ecclesiastical ofkce; 


then a more 


c) for making use of priests as politi- 
cal agents after enslaving them economi- 
cally; 

d) for deceiving the faithful into be- 
lieving the State is carrying out Church 
policy in the name of the bishops. 

Regarding the State’s insistence on 
nominating priests to ecclesiastical of- 
fices, it would be more truthful to say 
the State imposes certain priests on their 
bishops as candidates for ecclesiastical 
cflices. Thus Vicars General and Vicars 
Capitular are nominated from the ranks 
of the so-called “Patriot Priests’ who 
have been found docile and are subjeci 
to State functionaries. Faithful priests 
are never nominated. By degrees, bish- 
ops find their dioceses slipping from 
their control into the hands of the 
“docile priests.” Sometimes, the bishops 
are simply “eliminated” altogether. 

Another result of such tactics is to 
sow confusion between priests and peo- 
ple, bishops and Rome. If bishops re- 
fuse to accept such candidates, they are 
appointed by the State, anyway. At times, 
they function without authority. People 


tical superiors. It is the technique of 
destroying from within. This they call 
“internal destruction.” 

(9) The Church, thus made partially 
subservient to the Communist State, is 
now asked to co-operate in the construc- 
tion of “the new social order.” By State 
strictures, the Church has been practi- 
cally eliminated from public life. Now, 
as a condition for any survival at all, 
the State requires that the Church co- 
operate in building the Marxian utopia. 
For several reasons, the Communists find 
it advisable to have the Church collabo- 
rate, once they have fashioned it to 
their will: 

a) They need the influence of the 
clergy to aid their economic effort. 

b) Such friendly co-operation is a 
good “ad” for the Communist regime. 
It proves to foreigners that the “Peo- 
ple’s Democracies” are not opposed to 
religion; 

c) They wish to divert the Church 
from her true mission of bringing souls 
to life everlasting. At least they impose 
limits on the Church and force the 
clergy to be engaged in secular occupa- 
tions. By such laicizing of the Church 
they make final liquidation easier when 
the time comes. 

The priest must show he accepts the 
regime. It is an added agony of con- 
science. If he refuses, the people are 
deprived of his services. If he accepts, 
he gives bad example to the faithful. 
Thus, after shutting up the Church 
in the sanctuary, the Communist re- 
gime now drags her forth to forward 
“Communist policy.” 

(10) For tactical reasons, “freedom 
of worship” must temporarily be pro- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The general asked only that the fighting stop. 


But would the bishop accept his terms? 


In the October City the shouting and 
gunfire had ended. True, there were 
still pockets where tanati fired trom 
gutted basements or heaps of rubble, 
but to the General's mind these repre- 
sented only the altermath olf a success- 


ful operation. ‘The General had only 


one criterion; either a situation was un 


der control or it was not. Tonight the 
October City was firmly under control. 

He was an old general, heavy with 
age’s accumulated fats and fluids. His 
hair was thick and white, his face florid, 


still blue-eyed, still peasant, supported 
flesh 


a tired General: his 


bulge of around his 
tunic colla He was 


body, though 


by a great 


tough beneati the fat, 


ached from the wounds of battles that 
were a thousand bugle calls ago. He 
would carry a bullet in his neck to the 
erave: his left side was scarred from 
armpit to thigh gasoline burn; halt 


- 1 } i l 1 
a rib was vone where a saber haa peen 


thrust and twisted. The Gcneral lived 


n live with bitter 


with pain as some n 
memory. 


Ponight it was cold but the General 
cold country, the 
Eastern Plain where win- 
ters ughtened to thirty below and cattle 
died in the stall. He recall the 
cold of winters death 
wind and ice. 


came from a 


greal 
country of the 


could 


those when was 
Tonight it 


City, 


cold. The 
tall and torn afte? 


was October 


nfteen days of 
bloody insurrection, loomed starkly in 
the moonlight. There was no electricity. 
From the 


chamber where he 


the third floor of 


waited, on 
the parliament build- 


ing, he could see bevond the twisted 
vein of the river in the cold moonlight 
to the hills with their gap like a 


wound, the gap through which the Gen- 
eral had poured his returning armies to 
| 


decisive assault. 


\ll across the city blazed. Some 
had been built after the battle to keep 
peopl and had 
lo the east 
a torch tonight, 
south because a 
north wind blew ovei Euiope. 


fires 
soldiers warm. 
battle. 


was 


Some 
een set during the 
i great cathedral 


its flames bending 


deuce 
Maciek. 
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“I am not here to argue religion,” the General said. “I only ask you to make a broadcast” 
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A pity about that cathedral, the Gen- 


eral .ough \ magnificent structure. 
The guide books said it was built in the 


twelfth 


century, famous for its carved 
oak doors and frescoes. The General 
was not an insensitive man. He loved 


and understood beauty. He understood, 
too, that and that 
ugliness knew no rules, whereas beauty 


War was ugliness 
did and, so, beautiful things were often 
destroyed. It did matter that the 
cathedral erected to an idea that 
the General supposed was false and 
despotic. Those were considerations for 
the ideologists to ponder. The General 
had contempt of sorts for the ideologists. 
What mattered the 
burning. A 

He turned 


not 
Was 


was cathedral was 
shame. 
because 
the glass was cold and the sight of the 
burning cathedral depressed him. There 
were still things to do before the libera- 
tion was complete. In the dark, cold 
October City, sniper fire still whined 
and, in the bloody, wrecked north across 
the river, tanks still lobbed shells into 
the darkness. 

The General heavy, tired 
body behind the big desk at one end of 
the chamber neai 


from the window 


eased his 


a fireplace and whis- 
tled shrilly. A door down at the far end 
of the opened. “Send in the 
Bishop.” the General said in his thick, 
coarsely peasant accent. 

An aide saluted and The 
General pretended to study a document 
before him. He had gotten over 
his peasant shyness with people. This 
talking was a part of war that the diplo- 
mats should handle. But the diplomats 
were a chicken-hearted lot. They didn’t 


room 


vanished. 


neve 


dare enter a citv until the last fire was 
out. the last rifle confiscated. the last 
corpse buried. The General disliked 


diplomats, too. 

Footsteps whispered on the stone floor 
and the door thudded shut. The Gen- 
eral raised his massive head. “Sit down,” 
he said, “here 4 

“IT can manage, thanks,” the Bishop’s 
voice was thin but 

For a moment the old general studied 
this man. The had heard of 
the Bishop with his almost niystic hold 
on the people. In the General’s child- 


steady. 


General 


hood people had been superstitious 
about such things. “Are you comfort- 
able?” the General asked. 


The Bishop nodded. He was quite 
small and look like a witch at 
all. The Bishop, like the General, was 
old. The Bishop’s years had dried him 
to thin bone and tight skin. He wore a 


didn't 


skull cap, but tufts of gray hair stuck 
out from beneath it like feathers. His 
face was narrow, all built around a big 


nose, sunken, serene eyes. and a straight 
mouth. a long. black 
like an old 


The Bishop wore 


cassock, high black shoes 


99 
“+ 


touch of scarlet ribbon at 
his throat against the immaculately clean 
collar. How do they do it? the General 
wondered. Don’t they ever sweat or get 


woman’s, a 


rumpled or dirty? Aloud he said, “I 
suppose you know who I am?” 
The Bishop nodded. “I have heard 


of you many times.” 

The General grunted. “I have heard 
ol you, too.” 
“Permit me to 


compliment you on your command of 


The Bishop smiled. 


the language. It is not easy.” 

The General returned the smile. “I 
have spoken it for years, but I have 
Maybe they 
sent me here because I speak the lan- 
guage, eh?” 

“Maybe,” the Bishop answered, his 
eyes shining. “Now, business?”’ 


never been here before this. 


“Would you like something to eat? 

“Thank you, no.” 

[he General studied the Bishop a 
moment. “The city 

The 
cure?” 

“In 
nearly 


is now secure.” 
Bishop raised an eyebrow. “Se- 


the 
over. 


sense 


The 


that the 
question is, 


fighting is 
what 
comes next?” 

“T think we know what comes 
the answered quietly. 
“Reprisals. Vengeance, to use an un- 
pleasanter word.” 


both 


next,” Bishop 








@ A man is getting along the road 
to wisdom when he begins to realize 
that his opinion is just an opinion. 
—Supervision 





The General took a deep breath. He 
felt the need to be patient. This was 
his first 
country. 
over 


outside his 
“IT would not distress myself 
matters, Your 


assignment own 


ixcellency. I 
was referring to certain steps necessary 


such 


to make the present security perma- 
nent. 

“Such as?” 
the 
General answered. “You are a respected 


“For one thing, your attitude,” 


man, with influence among the people. 
\t the moment there is a general strike 
and a little fighting here in the city 
and elsewhere. It would be better if you 
would attempt to stop it.” 

The firelight flickered, a burned- 
through timber crumbled. into — the 
ashes with a soft, spark-sprayed crash. 
Beyond the cold glass windows, a rifle 
cracked somewhere in the ruined city. 
Tank thudded and _ then 
stopped. The Bishop raised his head, 
then looked 


cannon 


listened a moment, and 
back at the General. 
“My he asked. 


“IT am asking you to use it to stop 


influence?” 


the fighting and bring an end to the 


general strike so that things may get 
back to normal.” 

“How would you suggest I do that?" 
the Bishop asked. 

“A radio broadcast, perhaps?” 

The Bishop shook his head. “No, I’m 
sorry. It wouldn’t do.” 

The General leaned forward on his 
heavy folded arms. “People are killing 
each other, Excellency. Isn’t that against 
your beliefs?” 

“We believe,” the Bishop answered 
softly, “that Our Lord drove the dark 
angel from heaven, that He engulfed 
His enemies in the Red Sea, that His 
Son drove the money-changers from the 
temple.” 

“IT am not here to argue religion,” 
the General said, a trifle irritably. “I 
don’t like religion. I ask you to make a 
broadcast.” 

“And I,” the Bishop replied, “answer 
no.” 

“Why 

In the firelight the Bishop’s face was 
calm. “Because you have invaded us and 
killed our people. You have burned our 
cities. And why? Because we wished only 
to be 


not?” 


free of you, because we _ have 
before all the world that we 
think you, your ‘system, and your morals 
are wrong. We have further shown that 
we feel this so strongly that death is 
preferable to you. I think,” the Bishop 
answered quietly, “that a few more 
deaths would only serve to strengthen 
our point of view.” 

“That’s stupid,” the General 
“What have you left to fight with?” 

“We have wit and spirit,” the Bishop 
smiled. “You have neither.” 


shown 


said, 


The General grunted. “Now what's 
that supposed to mean?” 
“You have no wit,” the Bishop 


answered, “because you have had to use 
force to press upon us what you could 
not give or sell to us.” He paused, the 
firelight Hickering on his old face. “And 
surely, General, you can have no spirit 
for this revolting task?” 

“Ridiculous, It has been a military 
engagement. than most.” 

“Military engagement?” the Bishop 
asked. “This must, indeed, be your first 
effort of this kind, General. 
been along Szercany 
morning | 


Easier 


Have you 
Boulevard? This 
saw a headless child lying 
on a pile of stones there, one hand 
clutching bread. I twenty young 
men lying where they had been ma- 
chine-gunned, white flags in their hands. 
I saw the body of a woman who had 
been raped and _ strangled. Are these 
victims of a military engagement?” 

Maybe it was the cold, the General 
thought, or maybe it was all the years 
upon him, that made his body chill. 
The headless, the raped, the white: 
flagged dead; the 


Saw 


these were acts ol 
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soldiers, and soldicrs were a_ cruel, 
thoughtless mob in uniform under or- 
ders. Generals didn’t order women raped 
or children slaughtered. Generals or- 
dered in the abstract with words like 
stop the resistance. The rest was up to 
field commanders, company command- 
ers, and the organized mob that were 
soldiers. 

The General tried to control his irri- 
tation at the implication that he had 
been personally responsible for the hor- 
rors of the October City. “There were 
two sides in this fight, Excellency. Both 
shot guns. Fascists and reactionaries 
can kill and rape, too. So don’t talk 
to me of dead babies. In my own coun- 
try I saw dead babies during the World 
War. I saw things that would make 
you sick.” 

The Bishop nodded sympathetically. 
“I know,” he said softly. “I have said 
that I knew of you. You were a hero 
in those days, General.” 

Hero? They had called him that. He 
had gone, miraculously, for six days 
and seven nights that winter, sleepless, 
not eating, rushing from one battle 
front to the other in his country’s agony. 
Where a line faltered or communica- 
tions broke, he had appeared, rallying 
his men, leading charges himself, plot- 
ting brilliantly on maps that had no 
validity, deploying forces that were too 
exhausted to fight, demanding supplies 
that didn’t exist, and yet somehow mak- 
ing them appear. The General had seen 
his own son machine-gunned to death in 
the defense of his country’s major city. 

“There are no such things as heroes,” 
the General said aloud. “Only tasks and 
people to do them.” 

The Bishop shook his head. “You 
are wrong. What you did in your own 
country was incredible. Inspired. Why 
did you do it?” 

“Because we were being attacked,” 
the General said wearily. “It does not 
matter.” 

“Oh, but it does. It matiers a great 
deal. That’s why those people out there 
are fighting so hard. You have attacked 
them.” 

The General brought his head up 
sharply. “Nonsense. We attacked 
counter-revolutionary forces exploiting 
the people—not the people themselves. 
We are liberators, not conquerors.” 

The Bishop smiled. “Has it not oc- 
curred to you that our people are a 
little reluctant to accept your libera- 
tion?” 

For a moment the General paused, his 
mouth half open. Then he closed it. 
The ideologists would have an answer 
for that. “You twist facts, Your Excel- 
lency. The people have been aroused, 
driven to this by Fascists and reaction- 
aries, exploited by their enemies.” 


All across the city fires blazed. 
Some had been built after the battle. 
A great cathedral was a torch. 





“Including me?” the Bishop asked. 

“You have not been without guilt,” 
the General answered. He was growing 
tired in his wariness. He mistrusted men 
who used words too well. “We are liber- 
ating the people from thein enemies 
within.” 

The Bishop brought a pack of cig- 
arettes from his pocket and lit one. 
Slowly he shook out the match and 
studied its charred stub. Then he 
raised his eyes, serene, deep in his with- 
ered old face. The crack of a rifle 
sounded in the cold, gutted city beyond 
the window glass. “Liberator or con- 
queror?” he said softly. “That's the ques- 
tion, isn’t it, General?” 

This time the General didn’t answer. 
There would be no more traps with 
words. 

“Very well,” the Bishop continued. 
“T will make a bargain with you.” 

The General shifted his bulk in the 
chair. He studied the Bishop  suspici- 
ously, chin on hand. “What sort of bar- 
gain?” 

“I say you are a conqueror. You say 
you are a liberator. I say the people 
detest you. You say this is not so.” 

“Get on with it.” 

“I will talk with you,” the Bishop 
said slowly, holding his smoldering cig- 
arette. in one, gnarled hand. “I will 
walk with you tonight from here to my 
residence in St. Basil’s square. Many 
will see us for there are fires along that 
way tonight. They will tell the others, 
‘I saw the Bishop with the General. 
They are friends.’ This much I will 
do, General. No more. Well?” 

The high-ceilinged room lit only by 
embers was still a moment. In the 
bloody north across the river the tank 
cannon had taken up their barrage 
again, their sound pounding monoton- 
ously across the cold October City. The 
snipers on this side of the river were 
silent either dead or having quit 
until daylight. 

Why, the General wondered, did he 
hesitate? The offer was a start. Perhaps 
tomorrow, a_ broadcast. Tonight, this 
was enough. 

Did he hesitate because he was afraid? 
Even as a boy he’d had no time for fear. 
He had been only a boy on the night 
of his first great act of valor .. . that 
night with the old monarch’s guards 
trading a blizzard of gunfire with the 
revolutionaries, an eighteen-year-old 
lad had dashed across the square and 
heaved a gasoline-filled bottle through 
the palace windows before a_ bullet 
smashed him to the pavement. Lying 
there amid the snow, blood, and gaso- 
line, he had had no fear. 

He had not been afraid because they 
had convinced him that he was right. 
All through his life they had been con- 
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vincing him. The ideologists had ex- 
the difference 
between liberation and conquest. Now 
the difference seemed a little blurred. 

“Well, General?” 

He looked at the Bishop. “Very well,” 
the General said. He 
while some of the people are still awake 
us. 

The Bishop smiled as he stood, “Not 
many sleep tonight, sir.” 


} 


plained it all even 


rose. “Let’s go 


to see 


The wind bit sharply as they stepped 


into the square. Deep in his great 
coat, the General shivered as he limped 
alone. His hands were rammed into his 
pockets. He walked in a slow, painful 
roll. The General glanced at the Bishop 
wrapped only in his scarlet and black 


cloak. They cold, the 
General Babyagas, 


don’t even get 


| the the 
the witches who feel no pain. Something 


thought. 


from a distance in time made the Gen- 


eral shiver again, the voice of his 
peasant mother as she told him about 
the Babyagas. There are no witches, 


the General told himself. Only men who 
twist words. 

The October City seemed empty, cold, 
and hugely silent despite the distant 
thud of tank cannon. Fires crackled and 
Spat at street corners, their garish light 
dancing up on the shells of tall build 
ings, some ripped open so that the 
superstructure showed, others hall-caved 
and smashed 
down, lying in masses of rubble on the 


eutted and hole-scarred 


away, their 


tops sides 
street. 
The General and the Bishop walked 
in the center of the broad avenue. Some- 
times a heap of stones barred the way, 
sometimes it was the wreckage of a barri- 
cade thrown across two corners, a place 
where had 
they 
the fires, the 


fanatics few 
walked 
through 
the smouldering ruin of the hushed city. 
The Bishop was silent but wondering, 
wondering if the General really believed 
that he 
God would forgive the Bishop tor what 
he was about 

He looked the General, 
old, scarred, and limping. Two old men, 
the Bishop thought old men on a 
7 wo old 
who cannot talk quietly together as old 
should. Two old with no 
memories to share, jokes to tell, on 
Two old men filled 
with doubt and death. 

The wind blew 


fought for a 
died. They 


wreckage, 


hours before 


past 


was a liberator, wondering if 
to do. 


sidewavs at 


two 
deserted street at night. men 


men men 


dreams to dream. 
again. The dark Oc- 
tober City was cold and empty. 

But was it really empty? 

The General looked up at the gutted 
buildings. In the dark and 
freezing wind, men who had been brick- 
layers and poets but who were now 
murderers and 


them, in 


fanatics were watching. 


None would dare to shoot this night for 
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fear of hitting the Bishop. But what 
made men change that way? Did reac 
tionaries really turn the people against 
their true liberators? The General won- 
dered. 

The ideologists said yes. The ideolo- 
gists explained it all. 

But the ideologists didn't walk alone 


in old, shattered cities on late autumn 


nights. The ideologists never walked 
amid the ruins that their ideologies 
created, never smelled the sick, sweet 
stench of the dead their ideologies 
had killed, never faced the inevitable 
question that rose in the dark and 
cold. Are we truly liberators? Or, how 


do we differ from the conquerors who 


crossed our own Eastern Plains? Or, 
who are we, anyway? 

The General wondered. He won- 
dered with a tightening in his gut, 
a faster pitch to the pounding of his 
heart. Could this be fear? Il it was, 
it was because the General no longer 


felt he was right, because the ideologists 
had been wrong all along. 

The Bishop had stopped. 

The General stopped. 

They were standing in a wide square. 
The the 
behind 


boulevard were fat 
the dark, the 
pale moon splashed the broken cobbles 


fires ol 


them now. In 





oer 





@ Opportunity is often missed be- 
cause we are broadcasting when we 
should be tuning = in.—National 
Safety News 





with silvei 


loomed 


and the smashed buildings 
blue-black in an infinity ol 
The broken and 
dead buildings filled with cole watchers 


darkness and shadow: 
who could see but not be 
“Ovei the 
tall, dark-windowed 
an ironwork grill before it. 
dence.” 

“Very 


“Now we go 


seen. 


there,” sishop pointed 
house with 


“My resi- 


to a 


the General nodded. 
back.” 


In the moonlight he saw the Bishop 
smile gently and shake his head. ‘No, 


well,” 


General, you go back.” 

For a moment the two old men 
looked at each other. “Clever,” the 
General grunted. “Very clever. Good 


strategy.” 

Ihe Bishop inclined his head slightly. 
“Coming from you, I shall 
that a compliment. An example of ow 
wit. 

The unbuttoned his 
coat and took out his pistol. His gloved 


consider 


General vreat 


hand tumbled to unsnap the safety. 
He raised it. “I shall have to kill you 
if you do not walk back with me,” 


he said slowly. 
“I understand,” the Bishop answered. 


“I might point out that our spirit, 





which I mentioned, makes me read 


to die. Are you?” 

“Die?” the General grunted. “Me 
For what?” 

“For being wrong, General. If you 
are a liberator, you will walk back 


safely. People do not kill then libera- 
If you are a conqueror, it will 
be different.” 
“Words,” the 
playing with words again.” 


tors. 


General said. “You're 

The Bishop gathered his cloak about 
him. “I am going to my_ residence,” 
he said. “I wouldn't try to follow if 
1 were you. There are resistance fighters 
to whom I have given refuge in there, 
night.” He nodded - slightly, 
walked away across the 
square toward the shadow cast by the 


Good 
turned, and 
gaunt corpses of the buildings. 

For a moment, the General held his 
Then, slowly, he lowered 
it. He did not kill people. He gave 
orders in the abstract. 

The Bishop disappeared. 


automatic. 


The square was silent. The city was 
silent. The General put his pistol 
yack into its holster and buttoned his 
vreat 


coat. It was a long way back to 


the fires, the barricades, and the parlia- 


ment building. It had not seemed so 
long a walk. 
Yes, he was afraid. His old body, 


emptying of life, at this moment wanted 
life. His wounds and pain suddenly 
uttered in that their tor- 
ment was not finished yet. 


every nerve 
The General began to walk, slowly, 
the him like the 
ereat rivers of the mother-country freeze 
in autumn. 


feeling fear rise in 


Could the fear mean that the ideolo- 
wrong, that it had all been 
that he really the creator 
of the white-flagged dead, the headless 


gists were 
wrong, was 
babies, the raped, the plundered, the 
murdered? 

Lhe 


sounding of 
] > 


walked faster. The 
his heart quickened as 
he pushed his tired body, his old body, 
the 

Did the pounding heartbeats mean 
that he really had betrayed his heroism 
by crushing in others what he, himself, 
had done? 


General 


toward bonfires. 


The General moved faster, clumsily, 
swathed in his heavy great coat, grunt 
ing and panting, the jarring of his 
body stirring the old wounds, the old 
pains. 

Were the wrong? Were 
they? Were they? Gasping for breath 
he tried to remember their words, their 
reassurances, while shouting the ques 
tion down in his own mind. Were they 
wrong? Were they? Were they? 

Then the crack of a rifle in the dark 
October City and the new pain, the 
last pain, told him that they were. 


ideologists 
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Mark was a nice boy, too nice. For beneath an exterior show of affection for his mother 


lay a raging tide of hostility that only a psychiatrist could— and did— detect and cure 


THE SPRING DAY was cool and when 
Mrs. Jones, sitting across the desk from 
me, glanced at the open office window 
and shivered, Mark 
to his feet, 

Mark was the patient, and I watched 


her son leaped 


closely as he hurried over to close the 
window. What impressed me was his 


obvious devotion to his mother, the 
as he said to her, 


catching cold.” 


concern in his voice 
“I hope 

I asked him to us alone for a 
few minutes. He went and _ his 
mother embarked on a description of his 
problems, — the that had 
prompted, her to bring him to a psy- 
chiatrist. Mark had a chronic cough, 
for which no organic had been 
found. He was failing at school in spite 


you're not 
leave 
out, 


problems 


cause 


of what his record showed to be superior 


intelligence; and recently his teachers 


had complained that his “attitude” 
was “unco-operative.” 

“That,” Mrs. Jones said, “I can't 
understand. He never misbehaves at 
home. He does whatever I tell him; 
never crosses me, never raises his voice.” 

“Doesn't that worry you?” 

“Worry me!” There was electricity 
in the woman’s question. 


I spelled out my thoughts. ‘‘Mark’s 
told “Doesn't it 
worry you that he’s so perfect?” 


only sixteen,” I her. 


“Don’t get me wrong, Doctor. Mark’s 


all boy. He has his faults.” 
“Such 
She told me that she first-class 
cake baker. She was proud of her cakes. 


as? 


Was a 


“But lately,” she added, “I haven’t had 
much luck with them on account of 
Mark.” 

She paused and I tossed in a question 


by wav of prodding her on. “On ac 
Mark?” 

“Whenever I put a cake in the oven,” 
she explained, “I tell Mark so he won't 
make a lot of racket. Most of 
he forgets. He across the kit 
chen, and my cake falls.” 

“Mrs. Jones,” I said 
me more about Mark’s faults?” 

What Mrs. Jones had to tell eventually 
helped us to get to the bottom of her 
difficulties 


count of 


the time 
stomps 


“can you tell 


son’s and to them to 
rights. 

In his heart, as the reader has prob 
ably guessed, Mark resented his mother. 


He resented what he 


put 


sensed to be the 
over-directive and overprotective nature 


of her affection for him. He resented 
the fact that over the years she had 
raised doubts in his mind about his 


father, using him as a pawn in a long- 
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with a husband whom 
she neither loved nor respected. 

Mark had reacted to his hatred of 
his mother the way a child almost 
He had refused to admit 
himself. He had _ literally 
buried it in that deep vault within us 
all that we call the unconscious. 

\s often happens with powertul emo- 
hate buried. 
itself in ways of 


standing feud 


always does. 
it even to 


tions, the refused to stay 
It expressed little 
Mark even 


for example, when, fully understanding 


which was not aware—as, 
cakes, he 
stomped across the kitchen when she 
had one in the oven. In short, Mark’s 
devotion to his mothe 
was his way of 


his mother’s pride in hei 


EXCESSIVE was 
unconscious acting. It 
hiding from himself, and from her, the 
fact that 
one of profound hostility. 


Hostility Is a 


his real feeling for her was 
word psychiatrists often 
use because it shows up regularly as a 
component in the emotionally produced 
illnesses it is our job to treat. It 1s 
that I would put on 


the agenda of an evening shindig, but 


not a subject 


it is one worthy of our daytime atten- 
tion. Only recently a newspaper re- 
porter said to me, “Doc, eve hear ol 


hostilities?” To which I replied, accu- 


rately enough, “Hear of them, fellow? 
I has ’em.” 

We all “has ’em.” They seem to be 
part and parcel of our mutual heritage, 


Ou: 
hostile to- 
had to fight 
to keep alive. 


going back to prehistoric times. 


remote ancestors had to be 


ward one another. They 
one anothei 
turned around. In 


civilization, we 


Today. things are 
our kind ol 
vet along. We 
to fight one 


have to 
learn how not 


\s religion has 


have to 
another. 
least thousand 


taught us for at two 


years, our. situation, to borrow. the 
title of Dr. Smiley Blanton’s best-selling 
The nucleai 


uncomftort- 


book, is “love ol perish.” 
have made this 
Thanks to face 


the possibility of finding ourselves with 


scientists 


ably clear. them, we 


no earth for the meek to_ inherit, 
unless 

Unless we learn to control our 
hostilities 

\ little understanding of them will 


take us a long way toward this, a brief 


consideration, that is, of such ques- 
tions as: 

What are hostilities? 

How do they develop in us? 

How can we control them and how 


can we help our children learn con- 
trol? 


Hostility is like hate, but it is not 
the same thing because hate is a sharp 
emotion that comes and goes, whereas 
hostility tends to go on and on. The 
word hostility puts us in mind of 
aggression, an attack on somebody or 


something. Again we are speaking of 
different things. Aggression is an out- 
right action. Hostility can be pas- 


sive, an inward smouldering that never 
quite bursts into flame. Anger and 
fear play a part in it, but they too 
are different. When we lose our 
tempers or become frightened, we know 
it. Hostility present without 
our realizing its existence or at 
realizing it only in a hazy way. 

By way of a working definition then, 
let us call hostility a sort of chronic 


can be 
best 


desire to cut some person, some group 
ol persons, or some institution down to 
size. 

Hostility can be developed. Obviously 
a child brought up by parents pre- 
judiced against this racial group or 
that is likely to grow up sharing their 
feelings. As everybody knows, this type 
ol hostility frequently masquerades as 
Everyone of us likes to 
think that his points of view are based 


conviction. 


on thought. Actually many of our points 
of view, and especially the hostile ones, 
other 
After 


which, by way of convincing ourselves 


are the products of emotion. In 
words, the feelings come first. 
that we are reasonable men, we concoct 


arguments and select facts 


to support 
them. 

Hostility can grow out of almost any 
kind of emotional tension and especially 
feelings of inferiority—the ten- 
dency of a person, that is, to compare 
himsell 


out ol 


to others in a way untavorable 
to himself. 

Inferiority feelings are not necessarily 
They add up to simple 


humility. If, as a doctor, I 


deplorable. 
feel in 
that’s 
other 
medical col- 
better than I, 
my reaction can take one of two forms 
-a sensible form or an irrational form. 
It I sensible way, I'll 
hit the books, work harder, and try to 
catch up with my superior colleague. 
if I choose the irrational, I'll take the 
easier course of resenting and 
doing all I can to hold him down. 
More often than not, hostility de- 
velops in childhood and by a process 
more subtle and 
which have 


ferior to symphony conductors, 
normal. I 
hand, I feel 


league who 


should! If, on the 
inferior to a 
is doing 


choose the 


him 


than 
mentioned. 


indirect 
been 


more 
those 
























































































A child can express hostility 
in subtle ways—like forgetting to 
be quiet while mother bakes 





Like energy, emotion can change its 
direction. A river (energy) can be 
diverted into another channel. By the 
same token, what begins in childhood as 
repressed hostility toward a parent can 
reappear later as hostility toward some- 
thing else—toward some other person, 





that is, or a group of persons or an in- 
stitution. i 

Hence the justice of the remark, “He 
hates himself,” with which we some- 
times describe a hostile individual. His ] 
hostility is irrational because the reason 
for it resides not in the thing he hates 
but in himself. 

The Bible offers a clear example, of 
course, in the drama of the brothers 
Cain and Abel. When Cain saw that 
Abel’s sacrifice was acceptable to God 
and that his was not, he took Abel into 
the field “and slew him.” 

If hostility always took this violent 
form, most of us would be in jail. Some- 
times it does. Murder and _ brutality 
have been known to be its end products. 





During a long practice, however, I have 
seen hostility put on every kind of mask. 
Sometimes it puts on an even gentler 






PHOTOS BY JACQUES LOWE 


expression. Alvin, to coin a name for 
a patient of years past, had Mark’s 
Excellent books have been written ing allowed to take on more and more problem—a mother who had so wrapped 











about this process; here we have only — responsibility. Sooner or later, sooner him in apron strings that at the age of 
space enough to highlight in a general than some parents seem able to realize, twenty-two he was a_ pathetically list- 
way. he needs to be let alone, to fend for — Jess young man, fast closing the door 
Every child needs development in four — himself. on reality and retiring into the fantasy- 
areas. He needs physical development, If any one of these emotional needs world of the schizophrenic. 
nd it is my impression that most is neglected, the child experiences Although a wealthy woman with many 
: parents do a good job in this depart- acute unhappiness. He either flees into social commitments, Alvin’s mother 
ment. He needs intellectual and daydreams to get away from this un- made it a practice never to be away 
spiritual development, and = in these happiness; or he fights it. Sometimes from home at night. “Somebody,” she 
areas parents have the assistance of the fight takes the form of resenting told me, “must see to it that my boy 
school and church. Finally, he needs the source of his unhappiness, namely — keeps his covers on.” And later, “I’ve 
| emotional development, and in- this one or both of his parents. given Alvin everything.” she © said. 
area many American children are suf- Does the child express this, does he “Everything.” Her statement was true 
lering serious neglect. lash out at his parents? Hardly ever. up toa point. She had given him every- 
The emotional needs of the child aré The child is keenly aware of being a thing except the one thing he most 
: obvious. To be brief, he needs love, very small creature in a very large needed—to be let alone. 
care, sympathy, and understanding. He world. As he sees it, only his parents Alvin’s attitude toward his mother 
I needs the assurance that he isn’t being stand between him and the unknown vas negative He exhibited toward 


militated against, that someone else is terrors of that world. Rather than risk her neither affection nor its opposite, 
I 


not being preferred over him. He — losing their support and protection, he nor any other emotion. He talked 

: needs the security of discipline. Fair represses his hostility. He puts it out about her only when he had to and he 

and just discipline, of course. The of consciousness, buries it in uncon- never called her by name. To him 
child wants to be coddled and petted, — sciousness. she was always “the mother,” an ex 

yes; he also wants to be corrected \t which point, the mischief begins. pression he uttered in the tone of a 

now and then. All he asks is that he Emotion is a kind of energy. Like all bored soldier discussing his command- 

be corrected for doing wrong, that is energy, it cannot be destroyed, repress ing officer. Only once, in the course of 

lor his sake: and not because Mama it how you will. my talks with him, did his face light 

is out of sorts or Papa has had a bad It can change its form. Water can up and his voice take on resonance. I 

day at the office, which is to say for be converted into steam, and sixteen- happened to mention Mahatma Gandhi, 
their sake. year-old Mark Jones’s repressed hostility then guiding the destinies of India. 

\s the child grows older, he needs toward his mother can be converted into “A great man!” Alvin said in a unique 

the self-confidence which comes of be excessive devotion to her. burst of energy. “I can’t tell you how 
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CATHEDRAL 
From vaulted depths the towers rise and soar 
In pinnacles and spires that pierce the blue, 
So men may glimpse, in Gothic tracery, 
Their prayer ascending to the infinite. 
With upward gaze the heart attuned beholds 
Imponderables carved in quarried stone, 
While stained-glass radiance pours sacrament 
On faith proclaimed aloft in ringing chimes. 
In reverence the builders here have wrought 
An affirmation of the spirit’s quest; 
An aspiration rendered visible— 
The mortal thirst for immortality. 


D. B. STEINMAN 
| 





1 admire his policy of passive resist- 
ance. 

Alvin was talking about himself. His 
hostility toward a destructive mother 
had taken the form of passive resistance. 

Sometimes the mask wears a grin. 
Here I am reminded of a family situa- 
tion encountered in the course of 
treating one of its members. 
noticeable 


The most 
Madge, the 
patient, was that she was every inch 
a lady. 


thing about 
Although a very sick woman, 
Madge was a delight to talk with be- 
cause of the broadness of her interests. 
She had four sisters, three brothers. 
They had been brought up by a hard- 
working couple under considerable 
economic strain. Only Madge had gone 
to college; only Madge had developed 
a pleasure in cultural things. Dhe 
others called her “Lady Madge” and 
continuously teased her about what one 
of her brothers called “Lady Madge’s 
hifalutin’ tastes and affected wavs. But 
you know how it is, Doctor,” he added. 
“We don't anything by the 
teasing. It’s just good-natured fun.” 


mean 


As a matter of fact, it was not “fun” 
for Madge for the reason. that 
it was not “good-natured” on the part of 
her brothers and_ sisters It was ill 
natured. It reflected their underlying 
hostility toward Madge, their uncon 
scious desire to bring her down to their 
level. 


simple 


Hostility sometimes takes the form of 
touchiness. Psychologists often sav of 
a touchy person that he has “ideas of 
reference.” Tell him the weather is 
gloomy and he promptly assumes that 
you are really referring to his drab 
clothes o1 unprepossessing puss. Criti 
cize another man’s way of doing things 
and he is certain it is his own vou 
have in mind. 

Touchiness, and its variant—the chip 
on-the-shoulder attitude—are frequently 
found in the hostile man. Nine times 
out of ten, they reflect the fact that h« 
spent his childhood under the guidance 
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er aeuel parents, parents whose 
endless criticism produced in him a 
feeling of inferiority. I often tell such 
patients the story of the chip-on-the- 
shoulder young man who, riding a 
train, got it into his head that the lady 
across the aisle was staring at him. 

“Miss,” he finally said, “are you 
by any chance giving me a funny look?” 

To which the lady, after giving him 
i; stabbing one, replied, “You have a 
funny look, young man, but I didn’t 
eive it to you.” 

It is my hope that this brief, in fact 
rather breathless, look at hostility has 
been sufhcient to show that it is a 
potent source of trouble. 
always a symptom of emotional imma- 
turity; and the welfare of society rests 
on the degree to which we control 
it. 

How can we do that? An important 
step, I believe, is to own up to the 
existence of our own hostilities. We 
ill have them, and when we say othe 
wise we are kidding ourselves. 
much like 
When the doctor taps your knee, up 


Emotions are reflexes. 


goes your leg. When someone slaps 
vour face, up goes your Irish. There is 
however, a fundamental difference be 
tween the simple reflex and the mor 
complex emotional reaction. When the 
knee is tapped, there is only one thing 
the lee can do. When your face is 
slapped and your anger rises, you have 

choice of actions. You can slap back 
or you can turn the other cheek. 

The best way to control hostility, 
for my money, is to make a real effort 
to have compassion on other people no 
matter how much they provoke and 
annoy us. The most gratifying develop 
ment of recent years is the extent to 

hich the students of human behavior, 
working scientifically, have arrived at 
the ancient truths. Ow 


hostilities hurt not only others, but 


religious 


ourselves; and when we control them 
e help ourselves and so demonstrate 


Hostility is/ 





that virtue is its own reward. It is / 


often easy to overlook the apparent 
faults of those we love. When we 
can overlook the faults of those we 
hate, we are controlling our hostilities, 

Hostility almost always reflects an 
attempt to direct blame away from our- 
selves and onto others. ‘Things go 
wrong in the shop and the carpenter 
kicks the board on which he is working, 
Zetween that irrational 
those prejudices, 


action and 
grudges, and pet 
peeves we all harbor there is only a 
difference of degree. When things go 
haywire and you feel the itch to blame 
“them’— those awful people—count 
ten! And while you’re counting, reflect 
@ little on the mote in your own eye. 

Since hostilities usually incubate in 
childhood, it follows that parents have 
a job to do, One problem facing parents 
is that they do not begin their work 
from scratch. Into their marriage and 
parenthood they bring the after-effects 
of the emotional neglects suffered in 
their own childhood. 

One of their hardest jobs is to see to 
it that these are not “taken out” on the 
children. Papa, let us say, spent much 
of his boyhood feuding with a bullying 
older brother. When Papa’s first son is 
born, there is a danger that he will re- 
new the feud—only now, since his brother 
is absent, he'll renew it with his son. 
Over the years, I have encountered a 
great deal of family misery arising out 
of the tendency of some parents to treat 
their children like brothers and sisters, 
instead of like sons and daughters. 

\ child needs praise. It is a farseeing 
parent who remembers that. Praise is 
as vital to the child’s emotional growth 
as food to his physical growth. 

‘A child needs respect. He desperately 
needs the feeling that his parents are 
doing their level best to understand 
what kind of person he is and to treat 
him accordingly. Book-worm Johnny is 
in for hard times when he begins to 
sense that his athletic father would be 
happier if Johnny had less brains and 
more brawn. Ditto for Tomboy Mary 
whose fastidious mother never lets her 
forget that she would have prelerred a 
dainty, doll-like daughter. All the busy- 
ness of our mental hospitals cannot 
measure the suffering that comes from 
the attempt of parents to fit square chil 
dren into round holes and vice versa. 

One last point, before we drop the 
curtain on our troubled drama. ‘Vo la 
bor the obvious, hostility has its uses. 
It serves us well when it is directed at 
such real evils as brutality and in- 
justice. So directed it becomes a fore 
for good, provided, of course, we CXPTCss 
it in the spirit of the little saying most of 
us learned in childhood—‘‘Hate the sin, 
but love the sinner!’’ 













































‘Love is a strong, new emotion in youth,’ 


says Rev. Joseph Bernier. And he is captur- 


ing it for Christ with his Youth Adorers 


by ELIZABETH P. GREENE 


DURING THIS COMING MONTH, at least 22,000 teen- 
agers and young adults will each offer a Holy Hour to 
Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. They are members of the 
Catholic Youth Adoration Society and of the Senior Catholic 
Youth Adoration Society, and their Eucharistic devotion is 
due largely to the efforts of one man—a person many of 
them have never seen. 

Reverend Joseph Bernier, S.! a tall, middle-aged priest 
who speaks with a slight French-Canadian accent, has spent 
the last nine years of his life introducing youth to the Real 
Presence of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. 

It all started in 1948, when Father Bernier was moderator 
of the Sodality at St. Jean Baptiste High School for girls in 
New York City. Since the congregation of priests to which 


Father Bernier belongs is dedicated to the spread of devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament, Father was naturally concerned 
with communicating interest in this devotion to the young 
teen-age members of his Sodality. 

The only question was: how? Then, somebody suggested a 
Eucharistic Holy Hour. Thanks to Father Bernier’s deep 
understanding of the psychology of his Sodality members, 
the first Holy Hour aroused tremendous enthusiasm. “Let’s 
make this a regular thing,” the girls urged. “Maybe we could 
even invite the kids from other Manhattan high schools to 
join us.” 

The idea of a Holy Hour for the students from all of 
Manhattan’s Catholic high schools intrigued the young 
priest. He set the date for the next Holy Hour and set out 
on a speaking tour of the schools. He talked to the teen- 
agers about love—the love which Christ has for them and 
how that love is abused and never returned by so many. 

“Love is a strong, new emotion in youth,” Father Bernier 
maintains. “Capture it for Christ and there will be little need 
to worry about the soul’s future.” The traveling and talking 
were over, the publicity out, and the Holy Hour scheduled 
for 3:00 p.m. the following day. All there remained to do 
was to wait. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Sundays at home, Hugo reads to the 
children while Maria gets dinner 
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At the Mahle K.G, piston factory in Stuttgart-Cannstadt, Hugo 
Beiswanger works as a painter. Above, he jokes with a co-worker 


A Sign Picture Story 


GERMAN FAMILY 


Politics, religion, work, and frugal living are 
the main concerns of this German Catholic family 





The lot of Hugo Beiswanger is fairly typical of that of most adult Germans who 
survived World War II. A veteran, Hugo was wounded on the Russian front, made 
it back to Germany on the last Red Cross ship to leave Koenigsberg, and finally sur- 


erace is a ritual that takes 10 rendered to U. S. forces. Now 38, Hugo lives quietly. if frugally, with his wife Maria 
s, ends with hymn of thanks and their children—Margarete. 11, Dorothea, 8, and Bruno, 5—in a small, four- 


room, rented house in the town of Hofen. near Stuttgart. A skilled worker, Hugo 
earns 400 marks a month (4.2 marks to the dollar) as a painter at the Mahle K.G. 
piston factory in Stuttgart-Cannstadt. With thrift. he can afford a few small luxuries 
on his salary: a sewing machine for his wife (735 marks! ; an ice box for the kitchen 
(545 marks): and decent furniture for the house (1.300 marks). Other big items 
include: rent—65 marks: taxes. including national health insurance—64 marks; 
weekly household expenses—60 marks. The thrift comes in the form of making do. 
Hugo raises much of the family food on a small plot of ground a mile out of town; 
Maria makes most of the family clothes. But all of the family’s concerns are not 
material ones. Keenly aware politically, Hugo is an ardent Christian Democrat. And 


when it comes to religion, he is clearly the leader in the family. This, feel the Beis- 










wangers, is simply as it should be. 


Photographs by Jacques Lowe 
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Children’s night prayers last 20 
minutes, also end with hymn 
















Sunday evening, Maria’s sister 


and her husband come for visit 
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The Beiswangers stop after Sunday Mass to talk with Pastor Philip Ruf at their parish churc h, St. Barbara’s. It is the only 
Catholic church in a wide area and was built by the Dukes of Baden-Wuerttemberg, who attended Mass in this church 
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German Family continued 


For the Beiswanger 
children, life is better 
than it was for the 
parents 


The Beiswanger - children—Bruno, 


Dorothea, and Margarete—have 





many things easier than their par- 
ents had before them. Margarete. 
for example, attends a_ middle 
school where she will learn four 
languages and plenty of math and 
science, When she finishes at the 
age of sixteen, she will be ready for 
university study. Before the war, 
this was almost unthinkable. If you 
had gone to public school, your 
children went there, too, and their 
children after them. Thanks to her 
parents’ thrift, Margarete is also 
able to take music lessons. Mean- 


while, her younger sister, Dorothea, 


s in third grade at a public school 
and Bruno, the baby of the family. 
attends a Catholic kindergarten run 


by the Vincentian Sisters. If they 


do well in their studies. they will 
follow Margarete to middle school. 
At home, the children are expected 
to share in the chores. The girls 


take care of their room and clothes 


and Bruno—well, Bruno is a boy. 





1t Kindergarten, Sister Firma puts a 


question to Bruno, who seems stumped 





Dorothea, 8, holds music book for Margarete, 11, as she practices her lessons on 
the recorder, a flute-type instrument whose history goes back to medieval times 





On the way home from the public school, 
Dorothea stops to play with schoolmates 





Over tea, Mrs. Beiswanger hears Mar- 
garete’s middle school biology lesson 
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Mrs. Beiswanger works steadily making and repairing clothes for the 
family. High priced clothes make sewing machine a nec essary luxury 


Bruno runs on ahead while Dad and 
friend carry fence post for family’s plot 


Old and young, the 
Beiswangers reflect 
the deep German love 
of hard work 


Work, for Hugo Beiswanger as for 
most Germans, is more than that 
minimum of activity necessary to 
earn a living and preserve a modi- 
cum of order at home. For hin, it 
is closer to being a consuming pas- 
sion, the natural expression of an 
inner drive to put his stamp on the 
material world about him, Thus, 
Hugo complains about the law that 
prevents him from working over- 
time at the factory. (By law, he 
now works 45 hours for 48 hours 
pay. He used to work 60.) The free 
time he now has is used for odd 
jobs at home: repairs, waxing, etc. 
working his acre plot outside town. 
And he gladly helps out with heavy 
jobs at home: repairs, waxing, etc. 
His wife. Maria. is also continually 
on the go. cleaning, fixing meals, 
hearing the children’s lessons, and 
sewing the family’s clothes. Even 
the grandparents (Klara is 67; Karl 

) in the family still insist on 
keeping trim by working their own 
small farm. where they keep two 
cows, two pigs. and some chickens 
and raise corn, wheat, and fruit. A 
passion for work, it seems, is an 
aspect of the German character that The Beiswanger grandparents, Klara and Karl, still maintain their own small farm. 
even age cannot erase. Here, Klara leads the cows while Karl spreads fertilizer from cart they are pulling 
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Now that so many TV personalities are 
falling.by the wayside for lack of audi- 
ence and poor ratings, it is no surprise 
that religious broadcasters are casting 
an anxious glance at their own audience 
drawing power. 

Last year at a convention of Catholic 
broadcasters held in Boston, a station 
manager insisted on talking just to the 
ciergy present, and behind closed doors 
at that, to state a thesis he didn’t care 
to expound in public—that religious 
TV programs were in the main talking 
to themselves. Not much audience, it 
seems. But it was said privately. One 
doesn’t speak slightingly in loud tones 
of religious undertakings. 

Nevertheless, there are some annoy- 
ingly persistent questions that religious 
telecasters must face sooner rather than 
later: 

How well does television 
compare to sponsored 
programs in audience ratings? 

What are some of the obstacles to 
effective religious television? 

Where do Catholic efforts stand in 
ihe general picture? 

If zeal, self-sacrifice, and devotion 
could guarantee an audience, the tele- 
casts of these electronic apostles would 
be well followed indeed, for this is a 
dedicated group and one far from lack- 
ing in skill. And they are a persevering 
lot. Last year a general survey of Cath- 
olic programing in the United States 
established that they pour into the pub- 
lic airways a goodly amount of program- 
ing of various types and formats, al- 
though their programs are concentrated 
en Sundays and mainly in the morning 
hours. What obviously was needed to 
round out the picture was some indi- 
cation of the audience their efforts 
attract. 

Sometime ago, Trendex, one of the 
nationally recognized rating agencies, 
completed a study of the religious TV 


religious 
commercially 
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1oOUS TV? 


program audience that gives an answer 
to the audience question and in effect 


takes the Boston station 
hushed comments out 
closed doors, 

The study was conducted in fifteen 
cities on two Sundays and was based 
on a sampling in excess of 1,500 calls 
the first Sunday and 2,000 the second, 
a substantial sampling for any rating 
agency. The following are the per- 
centage of those called who watched 
these religious shows on one of the 
Sundays: 


manager’: 
from behind 


CM or: a ee 11.6 
GRRSODRENS o..o.5.6 050 0\0 bimate ees Ff 
Christian Science Hour...... 72 
Catholic TAOUS ove snicss2 0200 4.3 
Path For TOdgy. <i. 0 sce 4.3 
Humbard Family .......,.. 2.9 
Speer Group 2.0.00. eens 2.9 
IT DO AIA; BEV ok ccwascs 2.9 
ERIN 5 n\n. so Swe ows 2.9 
Cp gets Sa) 6: | a ere 1.4 
Lamp Unto My Feet........ 1.4 
Look Up and Live.......... 1.4 
Twenty Various Other 

SVANES. 60.55 neo mvin a otek 28.0 


Trendex also asked: “Have you or 
any member of your family viewed a 
religious television program today?” To 
this question, 14.1 per cent answered 
in the affirmative and 85.9 per cent 
said no. 

On the other hand, when the inter- 


viewees were asked whether religious 
shows were watched in their homes 


frequently, seldom, or never, 38.4 per 
cent answered frequently, 42.8 per cent 
said seldom, and 17.5 per cent answered 
never. A final group amounting to 
1.3 per cent said they didn’t know. 
From these figures, it is hard to judge 
exactly how large the religious TV 
audience is on a typical Sunday. The 
discrepancy between those who _ had 
actually watched religious television that 


day (14.1 per cent) and those who 


claimed they watched it frequently 
(38.4 per cent) is striking. The smaller 
figure is probably a more accurate re- 
flection of the actual audience. 

As for the ratings given individual 
shows, at first glance they appear ap- 
pallingly low. But in interpreting them, 
we must take account of the fact that 
most of the shows follow a Sunday 
morning schedule—a time slot when few 
of the nation’s TV sets are turned on. 
For example, while The Catholic Hour’s 
over-all rating was 4.3, it actually was 
tuned in by 19.6 per cent of the viewers 
who had their sets turned on. There 
is the added factor that some of the 
shows were not appearing in all of the 
fifteen cities surveyed, a factor which 
would tend to deflate the ratings. 

It is impossible, therefore, to use 
this survey as an index of the quality 
ot any of the shows listed. Given ideal 
conditions—a better time slot and com- 
plete coverage of all fifteen cities—the 
ratings of any one of them would con- 
ceivably be much _ higher. 

However, this medium selected 
as an area of activity because of its 
mass Communications nature, and even 
Catholic broadcasters must ultimately 
use human norms of judgment about 
the effectiveness of their work. No 
matter how you work the figures, they 
are not impressive when viewed as a 
percentage of the total TV viewing 
public. In fact, they are miniscule in 
an industry that speaks of its audience 
with tireless frequency in the millions. 

On completion of the survey, one of 
the executives of Trendex commented 
that if these programs are to be judged 
on the same basis as commercial TV 
productions, then the results obtained 
do not make the effort worthwhile. In 
other words, religious television for a 
multiplicity of reasons is simply not 
reaching the vast audiences presumably 
reachable through television. 
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On the favorable side of the ledger, 
there are two points to be made. No- 
body can estimate the intensive effect 
on the minds of viewers made by a 
religious broadcast. A sermon is in- 
tended as an occasion of God’s grace. 
So too is any form of Catholic broad- 
And grace is something 
rating agency or broadcaster can meas- 
ure. The hopeful sign is that almost 
any of the broadcasters can produce 
reams of appreciative and highly per- 
sonal mail. 

Furthermore, it is clear that religious 
television is reaching audiences that 
could never be reached through other 
media available to the Church. In the 
Trendex survey, an attempt was made 
to find out the religious complexion of 
the audience. On the first Sunday of 
the survey, when all three network 
religious programs were Catholic, the 
audience was found to be highly di- 
versified. For Lamp Unto My Feet, 
it was 30 per cent Catholic and 70 per 
cent Protestant; for Look Up and Live, 
it was 33.3 per cent Catholic and 66.7 
Protestant; for The Catholic Hour, 64 
per cent Catholic and 36 per cent 
Protestant. Jewish viewers turned up 
infrequently and an_ insignificant per- 
centage refused their re- 


casting. no 


to divulge 


ligious affiliation. But the telltale fact 
is that the Catholic TV program, as 
small as its audience may be, reaches 
a public unreachable to the Catholic 
press. 

But the final fact in this sobering 
study is this, that the vast majority 


of the religious program audience seems 
incapable of identifying the religious 
denomination represented on the re- 
ligious program viewed. On the second 
Sunday of the study, Trendex attempted 
to discover whether the religious de- 
nomination represented on the program 
could be identified. Because of the 
small sample of the public found view- 


ing any one program, it was not possible 
to obtain a definitive answer. But the 
study did reveal that, taking all religious 
programs together, 67.4 per cent of the 
people interrogated claimed they could 
not identify the religious denomination 
represented on the program they had 
viewed; 32.6 per cent ventured an 
answer to this question, the accuracy 
of their answer aside. In this latter 
percentage the largest number of replies 
referred to programs whose title speci- 
fied a denomination. 

While some Catholic and Protestant 
programs would be in this latter cate- 
gory, the indication that large _ per- 
centages of cannot remember 
the denomination is dis- 
quieting to say the least. The object 
cf religious television is to aid in the 
Church’s mission of saving souls; if 
viewers cannot remember the sponsor- 
the value of the 
whole effort is cast into question. At 
this point, however, the matter of 
church identification is far from being 


viewers 
sponsoring 


ing denomination, 


fully substantiated. But it is an area 
that merits further, careful study. 

If the Catholic television picture 
seems bleak, some account must be 


taken of the problems faced by the 

zealous, self-sacrificing group of people 

who have made it 

and struggling. 
For one thing, 


a reality, albeit young 


the industry itself is 


still too much inclined to insist on an 


over-all title and format for the re- 
ligious programs of various denomina- 
tions, thus tending to submerge to 


some degree the religious identity of 
the broadcaster and underline the 
almost subconscious impulse to empha- 
size the broad, commonly held truths 
rather than the identifying features of 
the Faith. This is an unwarranted 
incursion by the industry into the 
theological field. 

For another, most of the time offered 


ED LETTAU 





by TV stations for religious program- 
ing is in the early hours—nonsalable 
time. One could be pardoned for feel- 
ing that the invitation to broadcast 
is, at times, littke more than an invita- 
tion to come to the studio and fill aix 
time, as a means of complying with 
the well-known and quite proper regu- 
lations of the 
Commission. 
casters 
time until 
heavily for the privilege. 

Finally, the great variety of Catholic 


Federal Communications 
In short, religious broad- 
can about 


forget using prime 


they are prepared to pay 


television programing originating from 
stations all over the country, like Topsy, 
“just growed,” and is not the result of 
control. In 


a whole, it is a highly 


centralized 
fact, 
uncoordinated effort responding to no 
over-all and little 
or no guidance on the grass roots level. 


planning o1 
taken as 
direction receiving 


Future progress will depend on the 


type ol national coordination that 
develops. 
In addition, there are new fields to 


conquer. The 
prominent in 
ture, notable degree 
been transferred to television. Although 
filmed programs offer the most flexible 


syndicated programs, so 
the Catholic 
not to any 


radio _pic- 


have 


and rewarding opportunity in television, 
little in 


we Catholics have done this 
line compared to other _ religious 
denominations. 

But then religious television is still 


young and there is time yet for growth. 
Catholic broadcasters might well reflect 
that, if it is not just a question of using 
this medium but of using it well, then 
both the 


much remains to be done by 


industry and the broadcasters. 


REV. TIMOTHY J. FLYNN, director of Radio 
and Television Communications for the Arch- 
diocese of New York, based this article on 
surveys taken by his office and Trendex. 


Father Flynn is former chaplain of the 


Catholic Center at New York University. 
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STAGE 
AND 
SCREEN 


by JERRY COTTER 








in Brief 


Reviews 


Ann Blyth’s portrayal of the complex night-club singer is 
the striking highlight of THE HELEN MORGAN STORY 


and is certain to place her in 
Academy Award 


direct competition tor this 


year’s While the role itself is less than at 


tractive and the reasons fon sympathy hardly valid, there is 
a maudlin sentimentality in the script which may well ap 
peal to some adults. The Prohibition era, in which Helen 


Morgan played so vivid a role, well-worn 


supplies some 
nostalgia, and the production values are all excellent. But it 
Miss Blyth, Paul Newman, Richard Carlson, and 


others, who provide th 


is the cast 


principal compensations in_ this 


drama. (Warner Bros 
In its fourth Cinerama presentation, the Lowell Thomas 
process which revolutionized the motion picture goes far 


afield to the Hunza Valley, the Vale of Kashmir, and th 
Kingdom of Nepal on the “Roof of the World.” SEARCH 


30 









Above: Ann Blyth strikes a typical Morgan 
pose in the filmed version of “The Helen 
Morgan Story” 


Left: Shalimar, famed romantic gardens in 
the Vale of Kashmir, are seen in “Search for 
Paradise,” fourth Cinerama presentation 


Right: Jon Provost and Roger Nakagawa hide 
from their pursuers in the Pagoda at Nara 
in a scene from “Escapade in Japan” 


FOR PARADISE sets out with two Air 
lough to find a modern Shangri-La, 


Force men on fur 
where there will be no 
stress, nor worry nor strain, and presumably no income taxes. 
It's a large, practically impossible, order but it does provide 
the Cinerama cameras with new and exotic backgrounds tor 
the expected quota of thrills. Most of these are forthcoming 
as the cameras run the rapids of the Upper Indus River, a 
stirring experience which the average moviegoer will long 
remember. Capping the [fantastic production is the corona- 


Nepal, a 
pomp and splendor. As in the 


tion of King Mahendra o pageant of fabulous 


Cinerama 
productions, this is a decidedly worthwhile family attraction. 


case of the first 


Remakes being the fashion, it was inevitable that MY MAN 
GODFREY would appear on the list. Those who recall th 
1936 farce, in which William Powell, Carole Lombard, and 
Gail Patrick 
appointed in the current version of the Eric 


somewhat dis- 
Hatch novel. 
Miscasting is the primary flaw, for June Allyson and David 


starred so successfully, will be 
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Niven fail to capture the essential notes in the amusing story 
of a wealthy family’s relationship with their unique butler. 
In abler acting grips this would have stood the test of time, 
even though butlers have become a vanishing race, but Miss 
Allyson’s persistent coyness and Niven’s excessively arch 
portrayal of the man-at-the-door are more annoying than 
amusing. (Universal-International) 


For some obscure reason a motion picture has been devei- 
oped around the career and romances of one Joe E. Lewis, 
a night-club comic with a flair for vulgar repartee. THE 
JOKER IS WILD stars Frank Sinatra, Jeanne Crain, and 
Mitzi Gaynor. Their participation cannot overcome the 
banalities of the plot nor the extremely questionable at- 
tempt to glamorize Lewis. Miss Crain must find assignments 
difficult to come by these days, for her role is a most unat- 
tractive one. There are the usual suggestive night-club 
routines and a false concept of marriage in this dull and 
uninspired fiasco. (Paramount) 


ESCAPADE IN JAPAN is a thoroughly delightful story of 
two boys, a seven-year-old American and a nine-year-old Jap- 
anese, “on their own” in Japan. The American lad is a sur- 
vivor of an ocean plane crash rescued by the fisherman 
father of the Japanese boy. Together they set out to find 
the parents of the tow-haired Yankee. Filmed entirely in 
Japan, the production combines the unusual beauty of the 
Nipponese backgrounds with the considerable appeal of 





Jon Provost and Roger Nakagawa, as the wandering boys. 
Teresa Wright, Cameron Mitchell, Phillip Ober, and a cast 
of native players are helpful, but this enjoyable family com- 
edy is memorable because of two natural and winning 
youngsters. (RKO-Radio) 


THREE FACES OF EVE is an intriguing psychological 
drama based on a clinical document prepared by two 
Georgia doctors. Over a period of years they observed the 
actions and personality changes of a young woman, victim 
of a rare mental aberration known as multiple personality. 
Eve White is a drab, unimaginative housewife who begins 
to have periods of blackout during which she beinaves in 
flagrantly uncharacteristic fashion. She becomes, in these 
sessions, a completely different person. In time the psychia- 
trists realize that she actually possesses three personalities. 
Interpreted with rare artistry by Joanne Woodward, the 
story is fascinating, though marred somewhat by the intru- 
sion of comedy touches which have no place in a serious 


study of this nature. There are several unfortunately sug- 
gestive scenes and an acceptance of divorce to contend with, 
plus a basic doubt that material of this type rightfully be- 
longs on the screen. (20th Century-Fox) 


JOHNNY TROUBLE is based on an interesting idea but 
doesn’t always measure up to it. Ethel Barrymore is starred 
as an elderly invalid, living in a college town hotel, hop- 
ing that the son who had disappeared twenty-seven years 
before will one day return. When the hotel is sold and 
transformed into a college dormitory she stays on. protected 


Oo 
1p 


by an ironclad lease. A boy whom she believes to be her 
grandson and the girl with whom he becomes involved figure 
prominently in the plot, which ranges from unabashed sen- 
timentality to 1930-vintage playwriting. However, it does 
have entertaining moments, and the presence of Miss Barry- 
more, Cecil Kellaway, Stuart Whitman, and Carolyn Jones 
is a guarantee of intelligent performance in this aduit 
drama. (Warner Bros.) 


PAL JOEY in Technicolor, lavish decor, and stereophonic 
sound is no less sordid and unattractive than when the John 
O'Hara story originally bowed on Broadway. An effort has 
been made to make the principal character less repulsive, 
but Joey is a difficult heel to be easily resoled. Frank 
Sinatra, Rita Hayworth, and Kim Novak gear their per- 
formances to the mood of the story. The Richard Rodgers 
score is far superior to the sly lyrics supplied by Lorenz 
Hart. This is not recommended for any audience. (Columbia) 


THE STORY OF MANKIND is based on Hendrik Van 
Loon’s concise treatise, blending fiction with fact in a 
solemn panorama of history from the Pleistocene Age to thé 
H-bomb era. Utilizing some standard elements of fantasy 
in its presentation, the film presents a celestial trial in 
which the Spirit of Man and Satan argue the issue of 
whether mankind should survive the bomb. Traveling back 
through time, they recreate the great moments of good and 
evil. While there are several large areas of disagreement with 
the Van Loon interpretations of history, the film does achieve 
a vibrancy and dramatic power from time to time. Included 
in the all-star cast. most of whom have fleeting roles, are 
Ronald Colman. Hedy Lamarr (not a very wise choice for 
the role of Joan of Arc), the Marx Brothers, Agnes Moore- 
head, Virginia Mayo, Vincent Price, Charles Coburn, and 
many others. The result is engrossing, occasionally disput- 
able, and a fascinating project. (Warner Bros.) 


The New Plays 


\ Broadway revival of Rodgers and Hammerstein’s 
CAROUSEL, with Howard Keel, Barbara Cook, and Marie 
Powers (Dynamic Diva, THE SicN, December 1950) in the 
starring roles, has set the stage for another theater season. 
Produced by Jean Dalrymple at the City Center, it is 
imaginatively staged, sung with especial brilliance, and serves 
as an additional reminder that the R & H brand is the finest 
in the current musical theater. 


After a brief off-Broadway run, SIMPLY HEAVENLY, a 
musical folk comedy by Langston Hughes, has been estab- 
lished in more professional surroundings. Though the story 
has some wit and the score is moderately effective, this is 
more a series of character sketches than a_ well-ordered, 
cohesive play. The all-Negro cast is exceptionally good but 
is hampered by a lack of material. Further, the script ap- 
proval of divorce and remarriage is less than acceptable for 
the Catholic audience. 
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in their stomachs and rocks in thei 
ead 

AFTER THE GAME, Knute Rockne’ coaches of losing teams. Football in- 
was the last to leave the dressing room. stills qualities of leadership, says the \ 
Hie trudged out into the darkening cold = coach who has a good quarterback, at 
1 November twilight, coat collar turned — Football, say the moralists, teaches les- filli 
up around his ears, his gray hat with its sons of sacrifice, co-operation, and un- wh 
oddly oversized crown jammed down - selfishness; it profits the participant ere 
over angry eyes. He was bitterly, sav- — physically, spiritually, and intellectually. hin 
agely disappointed. For five Saturdays On this latter point, at least one voice col 
running, the Notre Dame football team has been lifted in dissent. pia 
had seemed unbeatable but this after- The voice belonged to Joe H. Palmer, Un 
noon Rock’s dreams of a national cham- who instructed undergraduates at Ken- ma 
pionship had crumbled as he saw his — tucky and Michigan in the principles of off 
floundering scholars tied, 7 to 7, by a their native tongue before he went pa 
Minnesota team he had expected them — square and became racing editor of the | 
to trample. New York Heraid Tribune. Sc] 
“Hey, Rock!” While doing his stretch in the class- pl 

Most of the crowd had departed but room, Mr. Palmer testified, he had a 
here came a straggler tacking unstead- considerable number of football players he 
ily across the almost deserted parking in his courses. Noting that some of the in 
field, lee rail awash shrewdest of quarterbacks couldn’t read ge 
“Hey, Rock!” the man said in biurred a paragraph without facial contortions, 50 

accents. “Boy, were you terrible today! be became suspicious of the intellectual 
The fightin’ Irish, eh? Why, those — benefits derived from the game. p 
bums—” \s to the physical aspect of it, Mr. th 
The coach wheeled on him furiously. Palmer argued that if being dashed vio- H 
“Did you pay your way in?” lently against the hard and frozen earth re 
“Did I pay my way in!” Out of every were good for one’s health, more doctors b 
pocket the stranger fished ticket stubs, would prescribe it. si 
fisttuls of stubs. They fluttered to earth, Mr. Palmer was reluctant to snoop ai 
a blizzard of pasteboard. “Did I pay into the moral standards of his students, P 
my way in! Mine and who else’s?” but he did happen to know that some a 
Rock did lightning multiplication in of the boys who were being paid to in- d 

his head. Behind his narrowed eyes, spect the campus for wild elks_ fre- 
rueful laughter twinkled. He laid a quently neglected their duties. More- s 
companionable hand on the stranger’s over, they sometimes missed tackles on r 
arm. Saturday. | 
“My friend,” he said, “you are en- This seems to dispose of the mental, ( 
tirely correct. We smelled.” moral, and physical qualities of our most c 
Chey strode off, shoulder to shoulder. popular undergraduate pastime, — but ‘ 

Football is truly the grandest of amateur — there is one thing that can be said foi 
sports. football without fear of contradiction: 
Football builds character, say the It does drive coaches daffy. | 
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RIDIRON and off. Anyhow. what more can be 


When Francis Schmidt was coaching 
at Ohio State, he drove his car into a 
filling station and remained at the wheel 
while the lifted on the 
grease rack. A creative mood came upon 
him. Fishing a notebook from the glove 
compartment, he set 


machine was 


to diagramming 
piays, absorbed with his little x’s and o's. 
Under his hurrying pencil, a wonderlul 
maneuver untolded, a double reverse 
off the fullback spinner with a forward 
pass culminating in a tricky lateral. 
With a small cry of triumph, Mr. 
Schmidt flung open the car door and 
plunged twelve feet to the concrete. 
None of his coachly brethren who 
heard this tale considered his behavior 
in any degree abnormal. “Did he ever 
get to use the play?” they inquired 
solicitously. “How did it work?” 
Similarly, everywhere — ex- 
pressed sympathetic understanding of 
the curious aberration experienced by 
Herman Hickman in his first season as 
resident genius at Yale. Herman had 
been around, as player, coach, profes- 


coaches 


sional wrestler, schootboy elocutionisi 
and postgraduate orator, television star, 
poet and raconteur. Somehow, though, 
all his aplomb deserted him on_ the 
day of the Harvard game. 

Maybe he was dashed by the cathedral 
solemnity with which potbellied alumni 
regarded a childish diversion. Perhaps 
he was awed by the mystical dedication 
of the parishioners gathered by tens 
of thousands on the steep slopes of the 
stadium. 

Anyhow, Herman facing his 
starry-eyed troops and they sat await- 
ing his magic words. His lips parted 


stood 


and no sound issued, He gulped, groped, 


and his mind blank. Then he 
heard a voice that he could scarcely 


went 


recognize as his own: 

“Ye call me chief, and ye do well to 
call him chief who for twelve long years 
has met in the arena. Out of his 
sinful past as boy elocutionist had come 
the speech of “Spartacus to the Gladi- 
ators,” and that was all that did come. 
Still bedazzled by this irrelevant elo- 
Yales kicked off and on 
the first play from scrimmage Harvard 
went eighty yards for a touchdown. 

What Izaak Walton wrote of angling 
is almost certainly true of 
football, that “it is somewhat like 
Poetry” and “men are to be born so—I 
mean with inclinations to it.” In other 
words, if a guy’s going to depend for 


auence, the 


coaching 


his livelihood on a job that requires 
entrusting his pay check each Saturday 
to an immature quarterback with butter- 
flies in his stomach rocks in his 
head, then the chances are he’ll show 


and 


traces of eccentricity in his youth. <A 
tale that is told of Jim Tatum’s salad 
days offers a case in point. 

In the flower of his youth, James 
Moore Tatum, of McColl, S. C., was a 
large lump of tackle at the University 
of North Carolina, where he is coaching 
now after distinguished service at Okla- 
homa and Maryland. 

Carolina—the story goes—was slogging 
through an afternoon of bruising frus- 
tration against a powerful rival in its 
own section—Wake Forest, maybe, or 
North Carolina State. 
Thunderous crashes echoed across the 
piney sandhills as the combatants 
heaved and fighting it out 
between the thirty-yard lines. 


Clemson or 


wrestled, 


Us , ° ° ° , 
Yheir livelihoods to immature quarterbacks with butterflies 


eads? At least, so says the inimitable RED SMITH 


To fans and players alike, it seemed 
probable that if one team could mount 
a major offensive, the momentum alone 
would be sufficient to produce a touch- 
down and a triumph. During a time-out 
period, an 
North 
aside. 

“Look, Jim,” he said, “you're loyal 
to the old school, ain’t yeu?” 

“T love the old school!” 

“You’d make 
win, Jim?” 

“All the min here,” Jim said, “know 
I'd do anything to he’p ’em win.” 

“Well, listen. That big 
guy playing opposite you is a Southron 
gentleman same like you, Jim. When 
we line up again, you look him plumb 
in the eye and tell him he’s a low-down, 


apprentice Napoleon in 


Carolina’s ranks drew Tatum 


Jim said. 
a sacrifice to he’p us 


then, Jim, 


no-good, po-white, heap o’ cotton-pickin’ 
He'll slug you, 
Jim, like any Southron gentieman would 
and they'll get penalized half the dis- 
tance to the goal and we'll take it 
from Now, don’t argue, Jim. 
It’s for the school.” 

“For the school,” Jim said, and he 
did as bidden. 


trash, right to his face. 


there. 


He woke up sputtering, with the 
trainer sloshing water in his face. Beam- 
ing down on him was his Machiavellian 
playmate. 

“Whu—whu—what hoppen?” 

“You were great, Jim,” the strategist 
crowed. 
planned. Except 

The voice took on a tone at once 
jubilant and conspiratorial. 

“Except we completed a pass for a 
touchdown on that play, Jim—and de- 
clined the penalty.” 


“It went exactly the way we 
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Ly Dheoty Gubam. Poilljor 


As Mary Low is saying good-by to Chris at the airport, she wished 
suddenly th: was not going home with her parents to have the baby. 
The origina n had been for her to go to the local hospital, which 
evervone in the university town used, and then back to the little base- 
ment apartme where she and Chris had lived the past year and a half 
since t I or That was what her friend Peg, who lived above 
then | e when her baby was born 
Then one afternoon Mary Lou had felt ill. It was one of Chris’s busy 
days ; work at tl brary. The apartment building seemed deserted, 
she called the doctor. It had proved to be 
incident, her father and mother had unex- 


yu back with them,” Chris had said when the 

th a smile, “so their grandchild can be born 
he will not be accustomed.” 

1ad protested Chey just want to see me and our place.” 

wanted her to marry Chris. In fact, when she had 

ition from college with this strange and smiling 

is very old car, they had not taken him seriously. 

Marv Lou would marry one of her other boy 

friends, prelerabl nie Roscoe down the street. When they realized that 

she S ll a hi was serious, they had brought forward all the 

argul { | “ too voung: Chris had no means of livelihood, and 

if he t t et an advanced degree as he planned, it would be a 


long while before he could support her; he had no family to help him out. 
I’ve six hundred dollars a year from my father’s estate,” Chris had said 
smiling—Mary Lou always said she had fallen in love with his smile. 
“Don’t overlook that! 
Her parents had given in about the engagement. And when Chris had 
this offer of a teaching fellowship in a western university, and Mary Lou 


decided that she could not endure the miles between them, and Chris pro- 





Mary Lou became distraught. “If 
only that nurse were here,” she said. 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDDIE CHAN 





posed their getting married and making 
the trip west their honeymoon—they had 
given in again, but her father had said 
“Ot course, we'll give you an allowance.” 


“No subsidies,” Chris had answered 
gaily, “either hidden or otherwise!” 

“You're independent, Chris, and 
you're proud; you want to be on your 
own, and we admire you for it,” her 
father had argued persuasively. “But 


you must think of Mary Lou.” 

“And what's wrong with our helping 
you out?” her mother had asked. “When 
first 


we were married, my father sent 
us money.” 
“This is our affair, Mary Lou’s and 


mine,” Chris had said firmly, “and we'll 
run it ourselves or not at all. You under- 
estimate sure she 


daughter. I’m 


has what it takes.” 


youl 


So her father and mother had had to 
content themselves with giving her a big 
wedding, silver and linen, a lovely trous- 
seau, and a new car. 

Everything had been wonderful: their 
“budget” honeymoon, stopping at not- 
so-grand motels, eating at quick lunch 
counters, the light in Chris’s blue eyes, 
nights with the sound of passing cars 
mingling with the wind in the trees, and 
Chris close beside her. What fun it had 
settling their home, making new friends 
together—Peg and _ her 
Mac and Sue Fisher. 
Mary Lou’s days had been excitingly 


family upstairs, 


the southern-born 





full with experiments in cooking, the 
super market with Sue Fisher, the laun- 
derette under Peg’s tutelage, a part-time 
job typing for a professor, and some- 
times baby-sitting for faculty wives 
when Chris was studying at the library. 
And if she over-ran the budget, Chris 
smiled, “Honey, you’re doing wonder- 
fully for a poor little rich girl!” 

Chey had both been glad about the 
baby; they had saved for its arrival. 

“No installment baby for us,” Chris 
said, “He’s going to be bought and paid 
for.” 

But there had been not-so-happy days 
—that afternoon when she had become 
frightened, mornings when she had to 
I herself out of 


drag bed. 


“You look tired,” her mother had said 
during the discussion about her going 


home with them. 


“I was up early this morning,” she 
had explained. “It snowed last night 
and Chris had to clear the walks before 
’ She had broken off quickly, 


lor she always played down the fact that 


( lasses e 


she and Chris had this apartment rent 
did janitor duty in 
the eight-family building, “And . . .” 
added lamely, “I 
breakfast.” 
“You mean—in your condition—you 
Her had been horrified. 
Chris had laughed. 

“Sure. Every morning | haul her out 


free because he 


she had him a 


gave 
good hot 


mother’s voice 








Mary Lou was thoughtful as she went to the telephone 


of bed and say ‘Woman, get my break. 
fast, or else—!’” 

“This is no laughing matter!” her 
father had turned upon him. “It’s a 
question of Mary Lou’s health, her baby, 
your baby!” 

Chris had drawn himself erect. 

“But isn’t that the time to laugh— 
when it isn’t laughing matter?” 

And here she was at the airport going 
home with her parents. 

It was the first and Chris 
had been separated since their marriage, 
and at the moment of parting she clung 
to him. 

“IT hope his nibs postpones his appear- 
ance,” he remarked smiling, “till spring 
vacation, so his dad can be present.” 

Her father caught the last words. 

“Of course, you'll come. We'll call 
you, You can hop the next plane.” 

“Sounds easy,” answered Chris, “but 


time she 


I can’t just run out on my job at a mo- 
ment’s notice—now I’ve a family to sup- 
port.” One more kiss, then they were 
going through the gate—and in a few 
moments Chris left behind, far 
behind. 

She missed him, of course, but it was 


Was 


pleasant to be once more in her room 
in the big house, to lie in bed in the 
morning and have Annie, the maid, 
bring her a tray, to see old triends, and, 
best of all, to have nothing to do. 

As her ftathe the 


pital one early morning, with the dawn 


drove her to hos- 


breaking, she kept repeating, ‘Tell 
Chris I’m okay. He doesn’t have to 
come—till vacation.” 

But when she came to herself after 


the hours of pain and confusion, Chris 
was leaning over her. 

“It’s a boy,” he whispered, “ a beauti- 
ful baby, they tell me. I take their word 
for it, but I confess just at present he—” 
His eyes were twinkling. 

“Fond parent,” she murmured, then 
“How come you're here?” 

“Your father phoned and I flew. I’ve 
got someone looking after the house and 
taking my section, and vacation begins 
next week. Everyone rallied around—I 
guess I needed it—you know, 
father having his first baby.” 

They laughed together, and then her 
father and mother came in, and later 
a nurse with the beautiful baby. 

In a few days she was home again, 
in the guest room with Chris, while her 
id room was given the baby, with a 
new crib, piles of clothes, and a nurse 
in attendance. 

“That nurse will have to go,” Chris 
said, “We've got to learn to look after 
him, and he’s got to get used to us.” 

“Not yet, Chris!” she protested, “He’s 
so little. me.” 

“I’m scared, too, but we'll try and 
keep it from him.” 


young 


It scares 
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Mary Lou had never realized how 
much time a little baby can monopolize. 
Chris helped her, and to make it easier, 
he moved Robbie’s crib into their room. 

“At least, we feel he’s ours,” he said 
gaily, getting up at six in the morning 
to heat the bottle. 

Because of the baby, they had to re- 
fuse a couple of invitations, and Mary 
Lou remarked thoughtfully to Chris, 
“It’s funny mother didn’t offer to look 
after Robbie.” 

“They’re punishing us,” he answered 
casually. “We wouldn’t keep the nurse, 
so now we can jolly well look after the 
baby ourselves.” 

“Oh, no!” she was shocked, “They 
wouldn’t do that! You're not fair to 
them!” 

Chris made no answer. 

That night the baby’s wails awoke 
them, and Mary Lou’s efforts to quiet 
him were of no avail, and she became 
distraught. 

“If only that nurse were here- 

“Now is the time for father to walk 
the floor,” Chris put in, his tone light. 

In his arms, Robbie stopped sobbing 
and soon he was slumbering 
his crib. But 


again in 
Mary Lou tay awake, 
thinking of future days when she would 
be alone in the 


baby, Chris at 


apartment with the 
college, her mother 
wnd Annie far away. The prospect over- 
whelmed her. 

So she was unprepared when the next 
evening Chris announced that his va- 
cation was ending, they were going 
home on Saturday, he had reservations 
on a morning plane, Mac Fisher would 
meet them in his car. 

“You mean,” her mother said slowly, 
“you're taking Mary Lou 


with you?” 


mid the baby 


“You didn’t expect me to leave them 
here, did you?” Chris answered jauntily. 

“We thought—a longer. 
It's hard enough for her to look after 
the baby, but when she has to get meals 
and wash and clean 


little while 


“You can’t afford help, can you?” het 
father put in brusquely. 

“LT will help her,” said Chris. 

“You have your work and you're away 
most of the day, isn’t he, Mary Lou?” 

She nodded dumbly. 

“Mary Lou will be able to handle the 
situation, I’m sure,” said Chris. “She has 

so far.” 

“Why don’t you think of her then, 
her health, her happiness, the welfare 
of your baby?” 

“T am thinking of her and Robbie 
and our marriage. After all, our mar- 
riage is important to the three of us. 
And it ought to be imporiant to you, 
too.” His glance 
father’s menacing 


traveled from hei 


figure past hei 


mother, sitting tense on the sofa, to 





Mary Lou. “Well, what about it?” 

For a moment she could not answer. 
She was thinking of mornings, tumbling 
out of bed to get breakfast, feeding 
Robbie, marketing, cleaning, — that 
crowded bedroom, _ that 
budget. 


inexorable 
It was no longer a gay game, 
for now there was the baby, little, help- 
less. 

“I do want to go with you, Chris,” 
she said softly, “but perhaps it’s be- 
cause I was awake last night with him 
and got so bothered. It was hard before 
doing everything, but now—we have to 
think of the baby.” 

“Of course, it was hard,” he said softly, 
“and it will be hard again, but it was 
fun, too, doing it 
the three of us—”’ 


together—and_ with 


“Just a little while,” she murmured, 

“Okay,” he answered dryly, “but re- 
member, lady, two more weeks leave of 
absence, and not one extra day.” 

Later, alone in their room. he said, 
“IT don’t like this. It’s an entering wedge 
between us, and that’s what it’s intended 
to. be.” 

She blinked, “You think my mother 
and father 

‘Are trying to separate us? Exactly. 
\nd using our son.” 

“That isn’t so! They’re just thinking 
of me. They want me to be well and 
happy.” 

“Yes, happy in their way. Well,” he 
gave a sigh, “it’s up to you.” 

“Isn't it up to you, too,” she retorted, 
“to understand and love me enough?” 

“It’s up to us both,” he said gravely. 

He put his arms around her, and, 
though she clung to him, she did not 
feel as close as in the past. 

\fter his departure, she had unex- 
pected assistance with Robbie from her 
mother, who even offered to baby-sit 
while Mary Lou went out with friends. 

Several scribbled notes anived trom 
Chris: he was okay, but busy; everyone 
asked for her and the baby; all ending 
“Love to you and the kid.” 

Then the day before the two weeks 
were up, she awoke with the sniffles. 
Her mother, helped by Annie, insisted 
Robbie. When her 
father came in the evening, it was takea 


on attending to 


for granted that she would stay longer. 

“Call Chris. He’ll understand.” 

But Chris’s voice was sharp over the 
telephone. “What’s the matter? Are you 
ill?” 

Quickly she explained, “Oh, no, but 
they've kept the baby from me. It would 
be terrible if he caught cold.” 

“If you’re really not up to it, I 
wouldn't have you make the trip. But, 
after all, we'll have colds and so will he. 
We can’t isolate him. He’s got to live— 
and with us.” 

“But he’s so little. We have to think 





of him. They say it would be fcolish 


” 


“So it’s their decision? I see. Mary 
Lou, I said two weeks and | meant two 
weeks. Of course, if you want to stay, 
there’s nothing I can do.” 
“Chris! Please 
“This had to happen, I suppose, only 


I hoped added 


understand—”’ 


Good-by,” he 
brusquely and hung up. 

“Chris!” she cried. 

But he was no longer there. 

She dragged herself back to the living 
room. 

“He didn’t like it,’”’ she said dully. 

Her mother spoke consolingly, ““Na- 
turally, he’s disappointed, but it was the 
only thing to do. He’ll think it over and 
agree and tell you so.” 

Mary Lou comforted herself with that 
thought, but she did not hear 
Chris. Three days passed. No telephone 
call, no air mail letter. 


from 


Then another worry struck her: per- 
haps he was ill. At the same time that 
thought brought relief. for illness would 
valid writing. 
She voiced this idea to her parents at 
dinner, adding “I’m going to call him.” 


be a excuse for not 


“Go ahead,” said her father, “but 
you'll find he’s okay.” 
She put in the call and sat tense, 


while she heard the voices of the oper- 


ators, then the rhythmic ring at the 


Chris 
jumping out of bed, throwing on_ his 


other end. She could almost see 


robe. Words were on her lips, “Darling, 
are you all right?” But the ring kept on, 
echoing through an empty room. He was 
not there. As her father had predicted, 
it was not illness that was preventing 
him from writing or telephoning. 

That night she cried in bed, wishing 
with all her heart that she had never 
come home. Chris had not wanted her 
to, and he had urged her to return with 
him. “An entering wedge.” She had not 
believed him, but now 

Che door opened, gently. In the light 
from the hall she saw her mother’s little 
figure. She leaned over Mary Lou, pat- 
ting her shoulder. 


“He doesn’t love me any more,” 
sobbed Mary Lou. 
“That’s not quite fair, dear. Chris 


is a fine young man and he loves you in 
his way. But he’s determined to run 
your life, he doesn’t really consider you 
or the baby. This had to happen.” 
Had to happen? Chris had used the 
same words. Division, separation, be- 
ing pulled this way and that—was this 
always a part of love and marriage? 
“Remember your 


back of you. All we 


father and I are 
want is for vou to 
be happy.” 

Chris had said “happy in their way.” 
Her sobs died away, but she could not 
\fter her mother 
left, she got up and looked at the sleep- 


down her thoughts. 
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ing baby, and she remembered Chris 
smiling down at his son. 

Still 
breakfasted with the family—it was Sat- 


harassed in the morning, she 


urday lather home—and 


mechanically 


and her Was 


moved dails 


through thx 
chores for the baby. 

That night there were guests for din- 
Mary 


Lou sat through the meal, now and then 


ner, Ernie’s mother and = father. 
forcing herself to speak, but underneath 
thinking, “What shall I do? Call 
again? Wait till I hear from him? But 
suppose [ don’t hear? I can't keep on 


like this, not knowing, wondering.” 


him 


In the living room after dinner. Mrs. 
Roscoe's voice penetrated her thoughts. 


“Mary Lou, you’re coming, too, next 
Saturday, with your mother and father? 
Ernie isn’t often home but he'll be 


here for the week end. If vou feel up 
to it, you and he can go to the Country 
Club.” 
Country Club, Ernie, the man _ her 
parents had wanted her to marry. It was 


almost as if the clock were turned back- 


ward, and Chris had never been, and 
their home, and the baby. 
Her glance went from Mrs. Roscoe's 


pleasant face to her mother and father. 
invitation 
was perfectly natural, yet she could not 


This was no conspiracy; the 


help feeling that she was being gently 
pushed, the entering wedge was widen- 
ing. And she knew that she was facing 
the moment of decision. 
\s she hesitated, her mother spoke, 
“I’m sure Mary Lou will be pleased . . .” 
But Mary Lou interrupted. 


“Thank you,” she heard herself say- 
ing to Mrs. Roscoe. “But I won't be 
here. I’m going home.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Roscoe was somewhat 


nonplused, “I understand you 

Mary Lou did not look at her mothe: 
and father, but she feel 
shocked 

The moment the guests left. she made 
for the “I’ve got 
to go and see to Robbie. Dad, will you 
please put in a call for Chris? I'll take 
it on the upstairs phone.” 

Her heart 
would Chris say? 
that 
the wire? 


could their 


silence. 
back, 


stairs, calling 


fast. What 
should she 


was beatin g 
And what 
familiar voice came to 


\s she fed Robbie, 


feverishly, but no one sum- 


say, when 
her over 
she waited 
moned her to the phone. 

With Robbie settled 


crib, she ran down the 


again in his 
stairs. In the liv- 
ing room door she halted. 

Her father was pacing up and down, 
just as he had done in the apartment 
that day—how long ago it seemed!—and 
her mother 
chair, her face worried. 

“Didn't 
Lou. 

Her father paused in front of her. 


Was sitting upright in a 


you get him?” cried Mary 
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“No. I put in a station to station call 
and got an answer. But it wasn’t Chris. 
It was a 


Mary 


“She was expecting 


woman.” 

Lou gasped. 

She 
pie and was fix 


him = soon. 
had brought him some 
She 


sweet 


ine coftee. sounded very much at 


home, a voice with a southern 


accent 
Mary Lou gave another gasp, but this 


time she was laughing. 


“That’s Sue Fisher! Phey're ow 
friends, and she’s crazy about her hus- 
band. I suppose she came in the eve- 


Mac 


dren, and she 


chil- 
brought Chris some food 


ning so could stay with the 


and was waiting to see him.” 

Phe burst of laughter wiped out her 

She 
hall, but 

crying out 


last, wavering uncertainty. swung 
into her 


stopped he I, 


around and. started 
her mother 
peremptorily. 

“Where are you going? what are vou 
eoing to do?” 

“I’m telephoning to see if I can get a 
The 
from the 
I'm going to be there to give him coftee 
and pie—that is, if he still wants me.” 

“No! no!” cried her mother, spring- 


ing to her feet. “You can’t go back there 


seat on a plane tomorrow. next 


time Chris comes in library, 





@ A man is as young as he feels 
—after trying to prove it.— 
T. Harry Thompson 








to that littke dump next to the furnace! 
Chris is completely irresponsible, laugh- 
Here and the 
baby can have all the things you need!” 


ing at everything! you 


“But Chris isn’t here,’ interrupted 
Mary Lou. “I need him, and so does 
Robbie!” 

“What’ll you do for money?” her 


mother shot the words at her. 

“If you’re sure you want to go,” put 
in her father, “I'll get your ticket and 
give you what’s necessary for the trip.” 

“No! you can’t!” cried her mother. 

“You seem to forget, Louise,” her 
father’s tone was cold. “The money was 
once yours and your father’s. Now it is 
mine; I earned it.” 

Her mother hurried across the room 
and grabbed Mary Lou’s arm. 

“Don’t turn against me, darling!” 

“T’m not, but I’m married to Chris.” 

“If you must go back, let us help you 
out. I just can’t bear to think of you 
that lovely baby—When Helen 
was little, your grandfather helped us, 
and it made things much easier, didn’t 
it, Robert?” 

“Yes,” said her father slowly, “easier 
in a and yet in another way it 
might have been better if we—if I—” 

Her mother swung around. 


and 


way, 


“Robert! what are you saving? That 


isn’t true! It couldn’t have been bet 
ter!” 

Suddenly she collapsed in a chair and 
began to cry. 

From the hall Mary Lou heard her 
father’s voice, soothing, tender. “It’s all | 
right, Louise. You know I heave no re. 
erets.” 

Mary Lou was thoughtful as she went 
to the telephone, Chris’s words echoed 
in her ear: “Of course, it was hard, and 


it will be hard again, but it was fun, 


doing it together—”’ And her father 
had said, “It might have been better 
if we—” Perhaps there was no sure, €asy 


Way in marriage and in I[iie; you just 
had to take the hard with the wonder- 
ful and smile, as Chris did. 

She left the next morning, her par. 
ents putting her on the plane. She had 
wired Chris, but he was not at the air- 
port to meet her, She was surprised, 
but she was able -to arrange for a car, 
and she was not really apprehensive till 
she and Robbie arrived at the apartment 
and found Chris not there, the windows 

under the 
door, her unopened telegram. 

Fear seized her. She hurried through 
to the bedroom. There were signs of 


closed, and on the _ floor, 


Chris’s occupancy, the hastily made bed, 
a tie on the bureau. But the baby chest 
of drawers was shoved behind the closet 
door, and the crib was gone. 

She stared aghast, then she laid Rob- 
bie eently in the middle of the big bed. 
She heard footsteps and hurried back 
into the living room. It was Peg. 

“We saw the car and you,” she cried. 

“Where’s Chris?” demanded Mary 
Lou. “What’s happened? The crib isn’t 
there.” 

“He went out early. He’s lent it toa 
graduate student whose wile is having 
a baby. He didn’t think you were com- 
ing back. He said he couldn't buck your 
father and mother.” She kissed Mary 
Lou, “I’m so glad you're here. Don't 
worry about the crib; I'll lend you a 
bassinet. And where is that precious 
boy?” 

She ran into the bedroom and Mary 
Lou heard her cooing over the baby. 
She started to follow, then she halted 
abruptly. Chris was coming in the door, 

He stopped stock still. 

Words hovered on her tongue: “It was 
an entering wedge. They wanted things 
easier for me—they didn’t—I didn’t— 


realize that without you . . 
But before she could speak, Chris 
lifted his gaze and their eyes met, and 
she knew there was no need for words. 
He bowed stiffly. 
“Mrs. Jones, | presume?” 
The next moment they were laughing 
together, and his arms were around her. 
“Hi, you two!” called Peg from the 
bedroom. “Your son’s smiling!” 
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o their neighbors, Frances Stern- 
hagen and her husband, ‘Tom Carlin, 
seem like any other young married 
couple. They live in a nice house, 

and they have a son, Paul. Like most 
young marrieds, they are short on cash 
and so are fixing up the house them- 
selves as much as they can. What sets 
them apart from their neighbors, how- 
ever, is the way in which they earn their 
living: they are actors. 

Acting, more than any other pro- 
fession, has a rigid caste system. In 
this system, Frances and Tom inhabit 
a sort of middle ground. Their group 
is smaller and better paid and works 
more frequently than that vast, clamor- 
ing throng known as “the young hope- 
fuls.”” But it is also less known and less 
highly paid than the featured players. 

Both Frances and Tom appear with 
frequency on television. “The Alcoa 
Playhouse usually pays our grocery 
bills,” Frances says. In addition, ‘Tom 
has been in one Broadway show, Time 
Limit!, and one movie, The Cunning 
and the Haunted, and is due to appear 
in another Broadway play. Frances, in 
addition to her television chores, has 
done a couple of off-Broadway shows, 
for one of which, The Admirable Bash- 
ville, she won the 1956 Clarence Der- 
went Award. Perhaps most impressive 
of all, she understudied both Helen 
Hayes and Mary Martin in the ANTA 
revival of The Skin of Our Teeth. 

Both Frances and Tom dream of the 
day when their names will glitter down 
from the marquees of Broadway, of 
course. But until that day, they are 
content to lead a comfortable life, keep 
busy, and develop their talents for the 
day when they will get the one b 


o 
break that could mean stardom. 


Oo 
1g 


The acting bug is a first generation 
one for both of the Carlins. Frances, 
whose father was a Washington Judge, 
was educated in Washington and at 
Vassar College. Her plans for a career 
centered around teaching. So did all 
her studies. But while she was still a 
student, she appeared in drama society 
productions and caught the germ. After 
graduation she did teach for a while 
but, as she says, “I just couldn’t settle 
down. I kept wanting to try acting. 
Finally I thought I’d better try and at 
least get the thing out of my system. 
That way, at least I'd get some peace.” 

So she went to Catholic University 
as a graduate student. Here, she met 
Tom Carlin. Tom, who comes from a 
family of Illinois teachers, was still 
an undergraduate when they met. Both 
were cast in a production of The Coun- 
try Girl, and that was how they met. 
“I dated Frannie a few times,” Tom 
recalls, “and then I decided I'd never 
marry an actress.” 


PHOTOS BY JACQUES LOWE 


YOUNG MARRIEDS ON STAGE 


by Thomas €. Ryan 


The Carlins married on love and a low budget. 


They had to: they were actors. Now, their hopes are 


on the big break to open the way toward stardom 





Below—Frances and Tom and baby Paul. Above—Frances reads part in play 
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Tom makes up for appearance in TV play 


The play was a success for both of 
them. In fact, they received far better 
notices than the Hollywood star im- 
ported especially for the occasion. “We 
thought we were wonderful,” Frances 
remembers, “but looking back, I guess 
the only thing that made us look good 
was that the star was so bad.’ 

After their studies were completed, 
both Frances and Tom headed for New 
York. As coincidence would have it, 
they both arrived on the same day, 
read for the same off-Broadway play, 
and both landed parts. When the play 
was a hit, they started dating again. 
Soon Tom's scruples about marrying an 
actress began to vanish. 

Meanwhile, Frances, who had been 
reared as an Episcopalian, began to 
take instructions in the Catholic Faith. 
“It wasn’t Tom so much,” she remem- 





A proud papa. Tom enjoys giving helping hand with baby Paul 
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bers, “although, of course, that was a 
part of it. But while I had been at 
Catholic U., I learned a lot about the 
Church. It seemed to be the only one 
that really made any sense.” 

In February of 1956, Tom, who had 
just opened in Time Limit!, and 
Frances, who was then appearing in 
The Admirable Bashville, went to Wash- 
ington and were married. On the same 
day, Frances was received into the 
Church and made her first Confession 
and received her first Communion. 

\s soon as the wedding was over, the 
Carlins had to head back to New York. 
Ever since then, their marriage has 
been a sort of endurance contest. Both 
plays closed at about the same time, 
but, during the runs, both of the Carlins 
doubled in doing some television work, 
Frances for Omnibus and the Kraft 








Frances won Derwent Award for role in The Admirable Bashville 


Television Theatre, Tom mainly for 
The Alcoa Playhouse. Then, when sum- 
mer came, both appeared in summer 
stock, with Frances great 
success in Wellesley, Massachusetts, in 
the role of Marguerite in Faust. 
When fall came on, 


scoring a 


Frances, now 
pregnant, retired temporarily, to await 
the birth of Paul. Tom, with the pros- 
pect of two dependents, doubled his 
pace, appeared in three TV plays, read 
for the play in which he will appear 
later this year, made a movie on loca- 
tion in Georgia, and filled in his spare 
time getting the house ready lor Frances 
and the baby. Indicative of the pace 
at which he worked is the fact that 
he arrived back from Hollywood, where 
he had been for a week to star in a 
Matinee Theatre telecast, just one weck 
before baby Paul put in his appearance. 


Busy Frances holds baby, fixes breakfast 
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Frances has since returned to work, 
playing on Studio One and pleasing the 
critics in the title role of The Country 
Wife off Broadway. But she hopes to 
have another baby soon and already has 
decided any conflict between career and 
family. “It’s very simple,” she says. “If 
there are conflicts, Pll give up acting 
I'd rather have children while I’m 
young and make my career later.” 
Meanwhile, Frances is boning up on 
her techniques. Although the general 
public is unfamiliar with her 
as yet, she has attracted a good deal 
of attention within the world of the 
theater. The Derwent Award which 
she won last year is an 


name 


cutstanding 
mark of achievement, but even more 
impressive is the attitude of theater 
people toward her work. Says Bob 
Martin, casting director for CBS Tele- 
“She‘s a natural. In anothe 
ten years, they'll be calling her the new 
Judith Anderson. She’s that good.” 
From a technical standpoint, Frances 
is unusually well equipped for her 
life-work. She is probably the only 
young actress who is a finished come- 
dienne in the true high-comedy style. 


vision, 


But her range also extends to classic 
drama. 

Tom, on the other hand, has so far 
suffered from type-casting. A pleasant, 
shy, softspoken man in real life, he is 
usually cast as a villain. In Time Limit! 
he strangled a man; on television, he 
has shot Jesse James, been hunted 
down as a prison-camp turncoat, and 
played similarly unsavory roles. In his 
first movie, he is seen as an inmate 
Although such 


Tom's 


of a boy’s reformatory. 
flattering to 
skills, it nevertheless presents a prob- 


typing is acting 
lem which he is now trying to overcome. 

In Holiday for Lovers, an indifterent 
play that lasted three months on Broad- 
way, Tom received featured billing fo: 
the first time and, also for the first time, 
he didn’t kill anybody. For this reason, 
Tom considered the play worth doing. 
Shortly, he will appear in The Man in 
a Dog Suit with Jessica Tandy and 
Hume Cronyn. The role is a fairly good 
one, 

With these special problems, rising 
out of their professional lives, as well 
as the myriad minor crises of 
day married life, the Carlins keep busy 
a full twenty-four hours a day. And 


every- 


in the few spare minutes they manage 
to save from their work and their new 
born center of attention, they are con- 
tinuing to make alterations on their 
home, learn roles they would some day 
like to play, and take as active a part 
as they can in the community life of 
their suburban New York town. All in 
all, a happy life with just enough ex 
citement and uncertainty to give it flavor. 











































































Rubber-faced antics of baby Paul offer promise of another actor in Carlin family 
1957 
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Satan and Laughter 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


Spe once in awhile, happily not 
too often, one meets a person with 
an unholy fascination for Satan and 
things demonic. This person is much 
concerned about the activity of the devil 
in the affairs of the soul and in govern- 
ment. His preoccupations lead him to 
see satanic activity behind every moving 
shadow. 
self and 
for him, 


He is forever exorcising him- 
the world. In fact, Satan is, 
almost real than God. 
His spiritual life, however sincere, suf- 
fers from a radical dislocation: he is too 
much concerned about fleeing the devil, 
not enough about attaining God. 
Where there is an unhealthy concern 
about Satan and his activity, there is an 
unhealthy and un-Christian fear of him. 
In such an atmosphere spring up super- 
stitions and contempt for religion. Satan 
can only rejoice in so much attention. 


more 


He receives as much advantage from 
an exaggerated belief in his power as 
he does from the denial of his existence. 

Much more frequently met is the 
Christian who is embarrassed by any 
serious reference to the devil. He con- 
siders himself, and is considered, a firm 
believer. But if he were approached on 
the existence of the devil he would take 
refuge in a sophisticated skepticism 
which would be difficult to square with 
the many scriptural references to Satan. 
His convictions in this are closer 
to negation rather than to affirmation. 
\nd, anyway, he thinks it is a stupid 
question. Man may need heavenly auxil- 
iaries to aid 


area 


him in working out his 
salvation, but he is all too practiced in 
evil to need the help of demons in 
working out his damnation. 

Since such a Christian cannot bring 
himself to believe in the figure with red 
tights and forked tail, which the over- 
zealous sometimes used to frighten lit- 
tle children into righteousness, he thinks 
himself dispensed from believing. He 
considers it a mark of credulity and 
crudity to speak seriously of the devil. 

This, too, is to Satan’s advantage. The 
enemy whose existence is denied, whose 
power is thought a fantasy, has already 
won half the battle. The popular skepti 
cism which the the 


relegates devil to 
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realm of medieval mythologies, weary 
and obsolete, also shields his activity. 
No one arms himself against a myth. 
Shielded behind the unreality of a 
myth, the devil carries on an activity 
which is all too real. 

What this creature to 
whom we attribute dark and unnatural 
deeds, meditating evil, incapable of truce 
love? To know him we must know 
something of the angelic splendor which 
is still his, though now perverted. 

lo say all, he is a fallen angel. He is 
closer than 


and who is 


man to God by reason of 
his nature. Like God, he too, is a spirit. 
Though a dark angel, he still retains 
all the brilliance and knowledge and 
much of the power and independence 
that were his before the fall. 
need of the material 
rather as a maste1 


He has no 
world and 
than as a servant in 
His knowledge, all of it, is 
and perfect from the first 
moment of his existence. Mirroring 
something of the immediacy and inde- 
pendence of God’s knowledge, his 
knowledge is not attained by labor and 
study. We learn by observing things; 
Satan’s knowledge was given him whole 
and entire. 


acis 


its regard. 
complete 


The brilliance of angelic perfection 
is such that it would seem to rule out 
the possibility of sin. But even the an- 
gels had to win heaven by a trial. And 
in this trial Satan not by chance, 
but by choice. Satan freely, willingly, 
knowingly turned from God. 
Among the hosts who rebelled was Luci- 
fer, “Bearer of Light,” one of the angels 
who stood 


lost, 


away 


to God, at the very 
summit of created perfection. Lucifer 
led a is final and irre- 
vocable. An angel, unlike man, is incap- 


nearest 


rebellion which 
able of many sins; he can only sin once. 
Because of the perfection of his nature, 
his choice is always final. Free of igno- 
rance and error, perfect in knowledge, 
there is no new knowledge to prompt 
repentance. No 

his vision 


passion or emotion 
so that he fell half 
unwillingly. No, Satan embraces his sin 
completely and eternally. 

Both gravity and laughter are to be 
found in the attitude the Church takes 


clouded 
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toward the enemy of God and man. 
The gravity with which the Church 
views the threat of Satan is especially 
seen in the many exorcisms of bap- 
tism. Many a young mother has been 
slightly jarred by the solemn words the 
priest directs to her newest born: “De- 
part from him, unclean spirit, and give 
place to the Holy Spirit, the Consoler.” 
Here there is no question of possession, 
but of that general dominion Satan 
gained over man by Adam’s fall. The 
life of the Christian, like that of Christ, 
is a battle “not against flesh and blood 

but against the spiritual forces of 
wickedness.” 

But can the Church afford to laugh at 
the devil? She can and does. It is, how- 
ever, a laughter that springs from faith, 
In the morality plays of the Middle 
\ges, the devil was a comic figure; comic 
because, for all his black grandeur and 
perverted perfection, he could not really 
harm the Christian, as long as the Chris- 
tian used the armor of God: faith, sacra- 
ments, prayer, penance. 

The laughter of the Church, which at 


times mounts to surprisingly — light- 
hearted scorn, is seen in the Gothic 
cathedrals where the figure of Satan 


was used as a gargoyle, a waterspout. 
Even the devil was made, in his fashion, 
to give glory to God. 

\s long as the laughter springs from 
faith, the Church is happy. But there is 
that other laughter sometimes found in 
modern literature which laughs at the 
devil because he is thought to be unreal 
The devil may be many 
things, but he is neither of these. This 
laughter disturbs the Church because :t 
springs from unbelief. Because it is a 
laughter based on a denial of the real, 
it is dangerous. 

The Church 


certain 


or stupid. 


Satan 
mastership over the 
world, But she also knows, as Julian of 
Norwich said, that “his might is all 
taken into God’s hand.” Christ con- 
quered the devil by his death on the 
Cross. “Take courage, I have overcome 
the world.” Christ’s victories are our 
victories. We make them ours in bap- 
tism and the other sacraments. 


knows that exer- 
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LMOsT overnight, a dilapidated 
building in Montreal became 

a modern hospital. Newspapers 

i called it “The Miracle on Dor- 
chester Street.” But it was no miracle. 
It was simply the cumulative effect of 
the hammer, shovel, and paint brush 
wielded in a gigantic co-operative ef- 
fort inspired by the spirited Archbishop 
of Montreal, Paul-Emile Cardinal Leger. 

The transformation of the St. Charles 
Borromée Hospital for chronically ill 
men is the latest in a growing list of 
startling works of charity fashioned by 
the Cardinal. 

The might of men’s arms and the big- 
ness of their hearts are the raw mate- 
rial he uses. He enlists the willingness 
ol the able into the service of Christ by 
being Prince and common man, by lead- 
ing and working alongside his people. 

\ legendary figure in French-speaking 
Canada at fifty-three, Cardinal Leger has 
pledged himself not to rest “until there 
are no more destitute in Montreal.” He 
is known as the Crusading Cardinal of 
Charity, a fearless exponent of the social 
doctrine of the Church. 

In the seven years he has headed the 
largest archdiocese in the British Com- 
monwealth (1,100,000 Catholics) , Mont- 
realers have grown used to seeing their 
Archbishop sawing lumber at an_ or- 
phanage, shooting pool at a boys’ club, 
and vigorously leading a band in a 
hearty rendition of ‘“Stout-hearted Men.” 

By his initiative, sparks of charity have 
become roaring fires of good will. 


Twenty thousand —people—plasterers, 


othce workers, electricians, carpenters, 


stenographers, housewives—have so far 
given him over 600,000 hours olf work. 
A few laymen have even devoted their 
entire lives to his projects. Their sac- 
rifices are profound evidence that charity 
can retain deep, human qualities amid 
the sounding brass and tinkling cymbal 
of the twentieth century. 

The Cardinal caught the imagination 
of Quebec last year by yanking that 
time-honored institution in French- 
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Austere with himself, Cardinal Leger is disarmingly informal wif’ P 


speaking Canada known as the com- 
munity working bee from its resting 
place among the relics of a bygone age. 
After a successful experiment in which 
volunteer workers rebuilt a home for 
the destitute (the Village of Charity) , 
the Cardinal knew he had the answer to 
skyrocketing construction costs. 

With no hesitation, he signed a check 
for $1,500,000 to -buy a rambling, nine- 
story building being vacated by the 
Montreal General Hospital, and the ad- 
joining nurses’ residence. He pictured 
a hospital exclusively for incurably ill 
men of all creeds and colors, and the 
fact that he didn’t have that much 
money in the bank didn’t stop him. The 
bank immediately loaned the money on 
his signature alone, and the Cardinal 
had on his hands a sturdy building, 
nearly a century old and badly in need 
of rewiring, replastering, and repaint- 
ing. 

He renamed the institution the St. 
Charles Borromé¢ Hospital (after a six- 
teenth-century Milan 
who devoted himself to the poor) and 
called in the 500-yvear-old order of 
Ireres Hospitaliers de St. Jean de Dieu 
to operate it. 


Arc hbishop ol 


Next came the volunteers. By the hun- 
dred they came when the appeal went 
out. They didn’t have to be coaxed or 
cajoled. Marc Carriére, one of the Cardi- 
ial’s financial advisers, took charge of 
assigning tasks to the men and women, 
who came from every walk of life to give 
their services. 

AILMEN and lawyers tore down 
walls 
chens. 


and antiquated kit 
Students 


wards. For 


repainted 
months, as many 
as 200 people came every evening. 
Fvenings expanded into week ends. 
Hours meant nothing as the pace quick 
ened, and patients began moving into 
the hospital as soon as each floor was fin- 
ished. To keep up the momentum, Car- 
riére left his stock-brokerage office to 
give his full time to the project for six 
months. He kept three secretaries busy, 
addressed business luncheons three times 
a week, and worked so late at night he 
was given a room in the hospital. 
Carriére described the enthusiasm: 
“One girl gave us $150 and then came 
every evening for a month to type. The 
night before the first fifty patients ar- 
rived, a group of ladies did a final clean- 
ing of their rooms. It was getting late 
and they were tired, but they wouldn't 
go home until they'd made up the fifty 


beds. 
“Money doesn’t buy the kind of hap- 


~ 


50 





piness those women had that night. We 
all feel part of this hospital. When we 
start drawing a salary for our work here, 
then we'll start worrying about having 
weekends free and knocking off at five 
e’clock.” 

Where does this spirit and devotion 
come from? Partly, it is inherent in the 
French Canadian people, whose respon- 
sive community spirit is traditionally 
strong. But a deeper answer is likely to 
be found in examining the infectious 
zeal of their spiritual leader. 

Night after night, following long days 
of administration, Cardinal Leger 
turned up at the hospital, not only to 
encourage the people, but to take a hand 
in the tasks himself. Clad in black sou- 
tane, pectoral cross, scarlet cincture, and 
skullcap, he could hammer a nail, paint 
a cupboard, or shovel cement with ease 
and yet not without dignity. He does 
all these things—and frequently leads a 
singsong in between—because of the 
naturalness of the man. 
When the first patient was transferred to 
St. Borromée, Cardinal 
rode in 


fundamental 


Leger, charac- 

the ambulance. 

His visits to the working bees are the 
4 


teristically, 
ciosest he ever comes to relaxation. His 
work load is staggering, and he seldom 
deviates from a quick, steady pace from 
5:00 A.M. until nearly midnight. 

His living and working quarters are 
on the second floor of what is officially 
known as the Archeveche (Archbishop's 
Palace), a plain, red-brick building on 
Cathedral Street, overlooking Domin- 
ion Square in the heart of Montreal. 
The building stands behind St. James 
Cathedral, an exact replica, half-scale, 
of St. Peter’s in Rome. 

Not one to lag behind the times, Cardi- 
nal Leger startled some of the eldet 
clerics in the Archeveche by preparing a 
ground-floor ofhce, sleekly modern in 
red-and-white, to receive lay callers. A 
red blotter pad and red phonebook 
cover sit atop a white birch curved desk 
flanked by soft red chairs. The office is 
another illustration of the difference be- 
tween Prince man. Upstairs, his 
personal quarters are plain and devoid 
of official colors. His gray-walled work- 
ing office is lined with books, and his 
brown desk is usually piled high with 
papers. 


and 


His day begins at 5:00 a.m. as he 
shaves with an electric razor and steps 
into his private chapel for an hour's 
meditation, At 6:00, His Eminence says 
Mass, served by one of his two priest- 
secretaries, The Cardinal remains in the 
chapel while the secretary says his Mass. 
Then he returns to his room, eats a 





solitary and slender breakfast of toast 
and coffee, and begins his working day 
at 7:15. 

The first seventy-five minutes is prac. 
tically all the time he has to himself ail 
day, so he devotes this time to answering 
letters, Composing sermons and _ pastoral 
letters. He never uses a typewriter or dic- 
tates, preferring to write in longhand. 

His secretaries arrive at 8:30 to spend 
half an hour with him opening his mail, 
which averages fifty letters a day. When 
he returned this spring from a_two- 
month visit to Rome, 5,000 letters and 
wires were waiting for him. 


He Cardinal has four auxiliaries 
helping him administer his arch- 
diocese, which is a patchwork of 
toneues and traditions, inimense 
and stark 
2,000 priests, 700 schools, and 60 hospi- 
tals. 

\n average of 100 persons a day phone 


wealth poverty, served by 


for an appointment with the Cardinal. 
Half the calls are for financial help. No- 
body knows the number of people the 
Cardinal personally helps with his own 
funds. The inevitable screening process 
around him doesn’t detract from. his 
affable and approachable qualities. He 
loves to talk to people, singly or in 
groups. When he breaks loose from the 
confinement of his desk and 
among the people, he is apt to turn up 
in unusual places. 


gets out 


Once, when visiting one of his new 
parishes, he discovered the rural pastor 
in the confessional with a long line of 
penitents outside, The Cardinal imme- 
diately entered the second confessional 
to help out the pastor. His visits to the 
Montreal Forum are usually to conduct 
a religious ceremony, but one Saturday 
night in the middle of last winter's 
hockey season, he suddenly appeared in 
the rink to personally thank the Mont- 
real Canadiens team for touring the city 
tor him during the community bee—and 
also to make a personal appeal to the 
crowd and TV audience. “This is the 
first hockey game I have ever seen,” he 
confided, and watched animatedly as the 
Canadiens put on a rousing demonstra- 
tion of their skill. 

The _ ninety-six-year-old Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts never had a pre- 
late inside their front door until Cardi- 
nal Leger paid a visit and delighted all 
the art lovers in the community by de- 
claring that he was pleasantly surprised 
with what he had seen. 

His schedule of public appearances, 
most of them formal affairs, averages two 
a day throughout the year, although 
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Sundays usually count three or four. 
Most appearances are booked ten 
months in advance (but there is usually 
at least one funeral a week to attend) . 
He has spoken as much as eight times in 
a single day. When he was Papal Legate 
to the Marian Year ceremonies at 
Lourdes, he gave twenty-two addresses 
in four days. Yet it is not this rigorous 
round of appearances that tires him, he 
says, but the voluminous files and ad- 
ministration work that chain him to his 
desk. 

Inevitably, his pace is taking its toll. 
When he was named Cardinal in 1953 
at the age of forty-eight (the second 
youngest Cardinal in the Sacred College 
at the time), his hair was black and he 
carried 190 pounds on his five-foot, nine- 
inch frame. Now his hair is white, his 
weight 160, and his eyes rather sunken, 
though the twinkle remains. If any- 
thing, the spiritual ardor of the man is 
beginning to shine’ more _ brightly 
through his aging body. He is naturally 
abstemious, doesn’t smoke, has no food 
frequently meal 
when pressure of work mounts, and gets 
by on six hours sleep a night. 


preterences, 


skips a 


Despite his personal austerity, aides 
say that dinner with the Cardinal is 
usually an intellectually stimulating ai 
fair in easy informality. He loves a 
good joke and often engages in ribbing 
with one of his auxiliaries. 

\fter dinner, Cardinal Leger turns to 
his breviary belore an afternoon session 
of ofice appointments. He makes a visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament before supper 
at 6:00, and at 6:35 he begins to devote 
twenty-five minutes to writing the medi- 
tations preceding each decade of the 
beads he recites every evening over the 
French-language radio station, CKAC, 

This is a high point of his day and 
one he refuses to give up. The station 
him to hold the broadcast 
wherever he might be in the province. 
When the Cardinal heard about a little 
girl who built a shrine to the Blessed 
Virgin, in her backyard, he was there 
the next night to hold his broadcast. 
Usually, he broadcasts from the public 
chapel in the Archeveche and he spends 
a few moments afterward greeting the 
nightly crowd. 


arranges {fon 


The tradition of the beads originated 
in 1950 when the Cardinal was offered 
the fifteen minutes free, largely because 
the time had no commercial value since 
a competing station played an incred- 
ibly popular soap opera called Un 
Homme Et Son Peche (A Man and His 
Sin). In a short while, so many people 
had switched to CKAC and the Arch- 





Crippled child listens as 
Cardinal Leger preaches to 
5,000 people gathered at 
Shrine of Our Lady of the 


Cape for Marian Congress 






































































Moving among the sick at 
ceremony in St. Joseph’s 
Oratory Montreal, the 


Cardinal gives them his 


Eucharistic benediction 








surround 
after 
investi- 


Attendants 
Cardinal Leger 
his formal 
ture as a Cardinal at 
1953 Rome Consistory 


Bearing a large white 
cross, the cardinal 
marches in procession 
at triduum for martyrs 


of Hungarian revolt 


bishop that the opposing station had to 
shift the play fifteen minutes ahead. 


Sometimes, the Cardinal’s_ elderly 
mother father, Alda and Ernest 
Leger, who live nearby, attend the beads. 


and 


He visits his parents in their apartment 
once a week, but these joyous family 
rarely last than half an 
other child is 
Jules, a high official in the Department 
ol External Affairs. 
take the Cardinal to his 
study, to appearances, and to working 
bees. 


events more 


hour. The Legers’ only 


Evenings 


He keeps up on current events, 
notably immigration problems, by read 
ing every chance he gets. He 
night 


reads the 
newspapers at and while riding. 
UCH is the routine of Montreal’s 

Prince of the Church. (Canada’s 

only other Cardinal is James 

Cardinal McGuigan, Archbishop 
of Toronto.) Viewed in retrospect, his 
career appears to have brought him step 
by step to his destiny. 

His boyish piety and daily Mass and 
Communion made it predictable, per- 
haps, that he would be a priest. Cer 
tainly the neighbors thought so the day 
young Paul-Emile was spotted chanting 
the “Libera” prayers for the dead while 
perched in a tree. 

His father only 


owned the general 


store in St. Anicet, a village on Lake 
St. Francis, one of the border lakes be- 
tween the United States and Canada 


where the past is remembered and hon- 
Nearby is the Que- 
bec town of Valleyfield where Paul- 
Emile was born April 26, 1904. 
Like Pope Pius XII, Cardinal Leger 
conquered poor health in his youth to 
pursue _ his studies. At Sr. 
Therese minor seminary, his reputation 


ored as a way of life. 


scholastic 


aS a top student began and carried on 
through his years at Montreal's Grand 
Seminary. He was already a leader, and 
his classmates predicted he’d become a 
Sulpician—a high tribute since the Gen- 
tlemen of St. Sulpice. who helped found 
Montreal, are a distinguished band in 
Quebec. 

The prediction came true as the newly 
ordained priest sailed for France in 
1929 to study at the Sulpician Solitude 
de Paris. He mingled with the 
Paris and Rome and 


finest 
minds of Was ap 
master. He 
plunged with vigor into everything he 
did, and it soon became apparent to his 


pointed assistant novice 


superiors that extraordinary tasks were 
meant for Father Leger. At the age of 
twenty-nine, he was sent as a missionary 
to Japan to open the Canadian Sulpi- 
cians’ Seminary in Fukuoka. With his 
linguistic ability, which had already 
added Italian to his native French, he 
performed the almost impossible feat of 
learning Japanese so well that within 


me 
52 


six months he could give retreats in the 
language. 

In Japan, he even grew a beard “so 
the people will respect us more.” And 
many in St. Anicet haven't forgotten the 
day Father Leger, on leave from Japan, 
strode down the village street, dark eyes 
dancing with amusement at the villag- 
ers’ efforts to guess who was the strange 
priest with the flowing black beard. 

The sacrificed in 
1939 was recalled to Canada 
and named Cure of the Valleyfield cathe- 
dral and vicar general of the diocese. 

His devotion to the poor flowered 
with his next appointment in 1947 at 
the age of forty-three. 


beard had to be 


when he 


As rector of the 
Canadian College in Rome, he organized 
huge supplies of food, clothing, and 
medicine to be sent from Canadian par- 
ishes to the postwar destitute of Europe. 
\ctive though he was, his young students 
say their urbane rector was in the chapel 
every morning long before their arrival 
at Six o'clock. 

In March of the Holy Year, he 
appointed Archbishop of Montreal, and 


Was 


less than three years later Pius XII 
named him Cardinal-Priest. Tens of 
thousands of Montrealers lined deco- 
rated streets to welcome home thei 
Prince. 


Cardinal's 
Con- 


vice, he as- 


Sternness has marked the 


administration of his archdiocese. 


stantly crusading against 
sailed Montreal for having more drink- 
ing places and night clubs than churches. 
“The evil times,” he 


said, “but none more evil than our own. 


world has seen 


Before, evil used to be recognized as 


evil. Now it is publicized throughout 
our so-called Christian society.” 
When he 


enjoyed the 


came to Montreal, the city 
dubious distinction, gar- 
nered through the war years, of being 
the Paris of the New World. Police 
crackdowns and cleanups have marked 
the fifties. The Cardinal even 
bingo-playing in church basements (if 
there is one sport the French Canadians 
“The 
Church is not a gaming house,” he said. 
Outspoken, the Cardinal has a flair 
for vigorous language. His written 
speech frequently serves as a warm-up 


banned 


dearly love, it is to play bingo) . 


to an explosive extemporaneous alter- 
math. But he keeps his criticisms gen- 


eral to avoid unnecessary controversy. 

Far from detracting from his popu- 
larity, his sternness has added to it, and 
the Cardinal is besieged with invitations 
to speak. The people recognize in him 


a powerlul antidote to evil. 





DOUGLAS ROCHE is a staff writer for the Catholic 
Universe-Bulletin ef Cleveland. A former staff 
member of The Ensign, Canadian Catholic news- 
weekly, he came to the U. S. when it ceased 
publication. ‘ 


In heading toward materialism, he 
warns, the world risks becoming “ai 
immense, soulless carcass of iron, stifling 
humanity.” 

His consistent message is that a brave 
new world without God is doomed to 
failure. The heights of drama in espous- 
ing this conviction have seldom been 
equaled in Canada, as when Montreal 
held a crusade of prayer for the martyr. 
dom of Hungary. Three days and nights 
of Masses were offered at St. Joseph 
Oratory, atop Mount Royal. At the 
final ceremony, as processions converged 
at the foot of the mountain, Cardinal 
Leger, clad in white alb and stole, met 
the faithful. He shouldered a_ hug 
white cross and carried it up the steep 
slopes as a sign of expiation and atone. 
ment. The throngs heard his anguished 
voice cry “God! God! God! 

The massacre of so many innocents 
gives rise in us to the greatest indigna- 
tion, but ow 


out: 


lives remain unchanged. 
We are practically in revolt against God. 
We live as if God does not exist.” 

iH equal force, Cardinal 
Leger has pushed his work; 


of charity and it is these 
which stand as his monu- 
ment. At the’ 1953 Consistory, Pope 


Cardinal's foresight 
in protecting “the little people, the 
humble, the sick. and the workers.” 
When the Cardinal 
further recognition 
band of 100 


selves into the Cardinal's 


Pius praised the 


returned home, 


was waiting in a 


men who formed them- 
Associates of 
Charity, each pledging SI a day to be 
His charities. 


Now, even with St. Charles Barromeéc 


used for Eminence’s 
filled to its 600 capacity, there is a 
waiting list of 500. 

Over at the 
another 150 


Charity 
persons of all 


Village of 
destitute 
found a_ haven 
and — kindness. 
The only condi- 


and creeds have 
of hospitality, 


\nothe 


races 
care, 
500 want in, 
tion is absolute poverty, not even a 
Twenty and 
twenty-five to forty have given 


jobs to look after those in 


pension. men women 
from 
up their 
need. The manager of a big restaurant 
gave up a good paying position to be 
administrator of the Village, without 
pay. Anonymity is the outstanding 


characteristic of this noble band. 


Next, Cardinal Leger envisages a 
hospital for chronically ill women. 
Then a new home for teen-age home- 


After that, a new building 
for the 1,000 young men without fami- 
lies who are studying and working in 
Montreal. And a home for girls de- 
prived of the surroundings of healthy 
childhood. 

The list goes on and on. “My plans,” 
Cardinal Leger, boundless.” 


less boys. 


says “are 
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WOMAY, is 


Thinking of Thanksgiving 


THE LONG-AGO ANGLO-SAXON WORD from which 
our word “thank” comes is also the stem for the word 
meaning will or mind. It follows that to think and to 
thank are of the same origin, and I thmk this a very nice 
idea for a Thanksgiving editorial. In fact, for a year or 
two we might call our November holiday Think-giving for 
a change, for we could do with some good thinking on the 
subject instead of merely careless thanking. 

It is pleasant to remember the first Thanksgiving in the 
New World—the Indian guests who brought gifts too—veni- 
son and fruit and corn. Their squaws had already shown 
the Pilgrim women how to use pumpkin and honey and 
ground maize. So many of the less rugged colonists had died 
that it must have been hard to select the minority race at 
that feast, and I doubt whether anyone thought about it. 

What they did think about was to thank God for the food 
before them, the shelter, the survival of those still alive in 
the colony. And the Indians, even though the words were 
strange, could understand this lifting of the heart to God, 
for their own Great Spirit was akin to Him whom these white 
people thanked. 

It may be that a certain scrupulosity is overcoming me, 
but it seems to me that our present prayers of thanksgiving 
for being safe come close to pride. The margin of safety in 
the world of colonist and Indian was narrow, and they knew 
it. But for what they had been given they gave thanks. One 
feels the feast was incidental to the thanksgiving, the spir- 
itual higher than the material. Is that true of us? There is a 
certain smugness about thanks for material benefits. We 
must have them, of course, in order to survive, but do we 
need so many? Are we thankful for being able, with this 
surfeit, to help others—a great privilege, and also from God? 

The responsibility of the rest of us for pulling the hurt 
and fallen from the ditch—even though they are of a different 
race and a different religion—is made much closer by Our 
Lord. It seems to me it is all summed up not so much in a 
prayer which speaks of thanksgiving for personal safety—o: 
national safety either—as in, “There but for the grace of 
God go I.” 


Thanks for Giving 


THE VOLUME of everything material is so immense today, 
even though only a part of the country benefits, that it 
would be hard to be thankful for it all. In the newspapers 
and magazines it is becoming really frightening to see the 
elaborateness of everything—the size, the cost, the furs, the 
swimming pools, the apartments, the cost of clothing even 
for little children. 

It is very true that many of us cannot buy these things and 
many of us don’t want to, but when we have huge adver- 
tisements it means these things are being bought, and in 
quantity, for advertising means returns. Sometimes I get the 
feeling I had when years ago I read a novel on the Rome of 
the Caesars and its wealth—the togas with fabulous em- 
broidery, the jewels, the great baths, the snow brought from 
distant mountains to cool the wines. And then I think of a 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


picture from Myers’ General History, a picture showing 
senators reclining in the forum on couches, waiting, just 
waiting. For the barbarians were at the gates and the sena- 
tors were waiting in dignity for the end. Is all our abun- 
dance, our certainty, coming to an end too? 

Material safety is so temporary a thing, whether for one- 
self or one’s family or for the nation. I am sure that Our 
Lord, who did not trouble about things but only about peo- 
ple, would not be too happy to have too many of these 
petitions wafted to Heaven—nor the thanks for them either. 
But I am sure of the welcome for thanks from the man or 
woman who had helped others and who was thankful to be 
able to do it. 

In the end, the amount you give does not matter. Mother 
Katharine Drexel had millions to give; the widow had a 
mite. But in the eyes of God, in a spiritual sense, the giving 
was equal. Each knew she owed God all she had and must 
give it to help someone else. In a sense, then, the basis of 
giving is not material at all; it is spiritual. “The gift without 
the giver” still holds true. 


The Greatest Thanks 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN, Thanksgiving is surely not a day or 
a year either; it is a continuing occasion. You can thank God 
for many things besides your own safety or that of your 
nation. 

In one of Maurice Baring’s novels is a man who had lost 
his faith and regained it years later. Asked how it had hap- 
pened, he explained: “After my young son died, sorrow built 
a bridge for me into eternity. It often does.’” That was true 
thanks: to build faith from loss. For it is a truism that faith 
returns often in times of loss and not of prosperity. The 
frightened child seeks the shelter of those who love him. The 
grown-up remembers in his grief that God once was a reality 
for him, even though, while safety and prosperity were his, 
he ignored Him. If he gave thanks, they were careless. 

We live in a strange age. We work to conserve life for the 
individual and yet we plan the large death and talk about it 
as easily as if we were planning a larger lite for the world. 
Are we on the verge of something that will pull us from 
our free spending to reality? It is true we are safe materially. 
Many nations are far from safe: they have been delivered 
into the hands of men whose one excuse, though they do 
not offer it, is Our Lord’s great phrase: they do not know 
what they are doing; so we must forgive them. How many 
of us understand even faintly what Our Lord meant by 
those words? To say them from the heart might mean to die 
with Him—but it might also mean to rise with Him. 

We are a good and kindly people in America, but it has 
been easy for us to be that. Our first impulse was to extend 
a helping hand to the Hungarians. But now we grow afraid. 
Some of the vision is dimmed with fear: they may be spies, 
they may take jobs from us. 

The greatest thanksgiving we can offer on our recurrent 
feast is to thank God that it is still in our power to speak 
aloud the words of His Son: “I have compassion on the 
multitude.” To be able to do this still, to help, to renew— 
let us be thankful that God has left us that privilege. 
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Radio and Television 


by JOHN LESTER 


What a TV season this is! 

Even though still very young, there 
has been nothing like it to date and, 
in fact, no other has 
in respect of the staggering quantity 
of big names of all kinds involved in 
major shows, new and old. 

Running down the list of 
attractions as 


even come close 


coming 
early as last summer, it 
1957-58 would hit an 
all-time programing high, but estimates 
must be revised upward in view of the 


was @Casy to see 


many promising things that have been 
added since then. 

And 
come. 

Of course, not every new entry will 
make the grade, but it’s too soon to 
venture any safe predictions as to which 
will and which will not. A show like 
Bachelor Father, starring John Forsythe 
and Noreen Corcoran, which alternates 
with Jack Benny on CBS-TV Sundays, 
though well and produced, ob- 
viously needs time to develop. 

The must be said for Perry 
Mason, on CBS Saturday nights, TV’s 
first hour-long detective series; for NBC- 
TV’s Thin Man, starring Peter Lawford 
and Phyllis Kirk; Sally, with Joan Caul- 
field and Marion Lorne, also on NBC- 
TV, and the new Eve Arden Show on 
CBS-TV, in which the talented comedi- 
enne co-stars with the equally talented 
and reliable Allyn Joslyn. Miss Arden 
plays a lady author turned lecturer in 


there’s much, much more to 


cast 


same 


this one, and Joslyn is her manager. 


Musicals 
Oddly 
musicals to bow so far are painfully in 


Need Work 
enough, most, of the new 
need of hard work and generous injec- 
tions of that all-important and all too 
rare ingredient 
Patti 
probably is a prime example. 


known as imagination. 
CBS-TV, 
Its pre- 
miere, Sept. 18, which seemed to lack 
‘Tall in the 


Page’s Big Record, on 


only Noel Coward singing 
Saddle,” 
The 
Clooney, on 
chell Show, 


Showroom, 


was a shambles. 
Show Starring 
NBC-TV, The 
and Pat Boone’s 
both on ABC-TV, 
this 


Rosemary 
Mit 

Chevy 

though 


Lux 
Guy 


not as lacking in 
touted Big 
Polly 
(alternate weeks) , 
Sept. 21 
miracle. 


regard as the 


highly Record, also need 


help. Bergen’s Saturday night 
opus 
of its 


need a 


on the strength 
premiere, seemed to 

Che first series in this year’s bumper 
crop of Westerns appear to be following 
the lead of Clint Walker’s 


successful Cheyenne, with some 


extremels 
doing it 
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handily, others not so handily. The 
Cheyenne alternate, Sugarfoot, looked 
very good in its premiere Sept. 17 and 
almost certain to do for its star, Wiil 
Hutchins, what the former did for 
Walker. 

James Garner, star of ABC-TV’s other 
hour-long “oater,” 


other 


Maverick, seems an- 
stardom on the 
strength of the powerhouse plotting and 
writing of this one. Produced especially 
for ABC by Warner Bros., it shows 
Sundays trom 7:30 to 8:30 p.M., NYT, 
and is designed to cut into the ratings 
of both Ed Sullivan and Steve Allen. 
On the other hand, as sometimes hap- 


sure bet for 


pens, two of the shows in this category 
most highly regarded in advance have 
started off weakly. One is CBS-TV’s 
Have Will Travel, with Richard 
Boone of Medic fame playing the le- 
“Paladin”; the other being 
Wagon Train, with Ward Bond and 
Robert Horton, the series NBC-TV is 
counting on to loosen the Disneyland 
grip on Wednesday night’s 7:30 to 8:30, 
NYT, time. 

Incidentally, Walt Disney’s newest 
entry, Zorro, Thursdays at 8 p.m., NYT, 
on ABC-TV, which has an exclusive on 
the cartoonist’s products, looks like a 
winner. \ story of adventure in old 
California, it features the kind of rough- 
and-tumble fare strongly laced with gal- 


Gun, 


vendary 


lantry that should appeal to young and 
eld. Handsome Guy Williams appears 
in the role originally created for films by 
Douglas Fairbanks, Sr. 


Some Old Friends 

Except for Jackie Gleason, who is 
planning to make movies and do TV 
spectaculars these days, most of the old 
regulars of the past season are with us 
igain. 

Perry who forced 


Como, the man 


Gleason off the air, again is holding 
forth in the same Saturday night time, 
8 to 9 NYT, on NBC-TV. If 


there have been any changes in his show, 


P.M, 


they've been to the good. 
Wide, Wide World 
series has definitely shown improvement 


Dave Garroway’s 


so far and its premiere, a 90-minute ex- 
‘mination of missile launching and re 
lated matters, was a dandy. 

On the other hand, Ed Murrow’s Fri 
day night Person To half-hour 
on CBS-TV and Conversa- 
With Elder 


Wisdom, are 


Person 
NBC-TV’s 
Wise Men, now titled 
unchanged though. still 
quite good for the most part. While | 
haven't always agreed with NBC on its 


f10ns 


John Forsythe and Noreen Corcoran 
in “Bachelor Father,” new TV show 
alternating with Jack Benny’s show 


Joan Caulfield plays the title role 
in “Sally,” new TV situation comedy. 
She is assisted by Marion Lorne 


selection of so-called “wise men,” espe- 
cially in the case of Pablo Picasso, gen- 
erally they have been well worth seeing 
and hearing while discussing their lives 
and times. And I was pleased to learn 
this series would be continued by the 
network, as there was a good chance it 
would be shelved several months ago. 


Some Distinguished Friends 
Alfred Hitchcock, that fascinating, 
charming, gentle master of suspense 
and, occasionally, horror, is continuing 
his Sunday night dramas on CBS-TV 
this season and has added to that chore 
a weekly full-hour melodrama. titled 
Suspicion, Mondays at 10 p.m., NYT, 
on “that other network,” NBC-TV. The 
personable “Hitch” premiered the latter 
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ae 
Pat Boone’s “Chevy Showroom 
the new TV_ musical offerings which 
show promise but need much improvement 


James Garner stars in the new hour- 
long “Maverick,” western show with 


powerhouse plotting and writing 


series Sept. 30 with Four O’Clock, by 
Cornell Woolrich, another pen-name ol 
William Irish, who wrote the noted pro- 
ducer-director’s film Rear Win- 
dow. It was a good opening show and 


classic 


I'm sure viewers can expect others of 
equal or better calibre from the Brit- 
isher, 

Ever since its bow on CBS-TYV, to the 
accompaniment of 
and booming 


crashing 
Playhouse 90 
series, and that 
pattern may be followed this season, too. 
I realize, of course, that not every pro- 


symbols 
cannons, 


has been a “sometimes” 


gram of any series can be a smash, but 
I fail to see why certain shows done 
by this one have fallen so far below that 
imaginary line called “the 
“the average.” 








norm” or 





Dizzy Dean is outmaneuvered by his 
host as he makes a guest appear- 
ance on the new “Guy Mitchell Show” 





Alfred Hitchcock directs E. G. Mar- 
shall in the opening show of ‘’Sus- 
Picion,”” new Hitchcock TV series 


The reader remembers Requiem For 
a Heavyweight presented by Playhouse 
90 last season, a splendid dramatic ex- 
amination of certain phases of the fight 
that 
sight. It to reconcile that 
with the perfectly dreadful Eloise and 
a few other productions that, while not 
as bad, were still far off the pace. 


game won nearly every award in 


was difficult 


min- 
utes was The Death of Manolete, with 


This season’s premiere ninety 


Jack Palance playing the great mata- 
dor, which also left me blinking and 


wondering. It was dull, moody, and 
slow-moving and, after watching it, ! 


found myself guessing at the 1easons 
why it was done in precisely that way. 
But, the season is still young, so we'll 


see what happens from here on in. 









popularity with the 


Perry Como returns to the same ‘spot 
and shows promise of retaining his 
TV audience 





Peter Lawford and Phyllis Kirk os. 
Nick and Nora in TV’s presentation 
of the mystery series, ‘Thin Man” 


At Last 

While on the subject of old friends, 
let’s not forget Jack Paar. 

For nearly fifteen years Jack has been 
likely to 


succeed and, now, as he approaches mid- 


Jack Paar, 


tagged the young comic most 


dle-age, the elusive bauble seems within 

his reach. 
Good, I say, and about time. 

After a string of near-misses and out- 


right flops, the turning point came for 


the ad-lib whiz when NBC-TV offered 
him the helm of its staggering Tonight 
series, 11:15 p.m. to 1 A.m., NYY, Mon- 


day-through-Friday. Paar, in a sense, was 
a “last I 


chance” for the and, 
in another sense, the 


network 
network’s offer was 
a “last chance” proposition for the tall, 


handsome humorist 
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Tonight, launched several years ago 
by Steve Allen, did very well until the 
star left to concentrate on his Sunday 
hour opposite Ed Sullivan. 

Steve’s relaxing series of gags, guests, 
and music was replaced by something 
apparently devised by certain of NBC’s 
glorified office-boys, also titled Tonight 
but with an exclamation point added so 
that it would read Tonight! 

Touted in 
thing 


advance as the greatest 
formula-feeding, or 
such, it turned out a hopeless mish-mash 
of nothing in particular. Most viewers 
gaped 
critics 
nately, 


since some 


in amazement and disgust and 
blasted it unmercifully. Fortu- 
it was canceled before television 
back about ten years and NBC 
decided it was either Jack Paar or mo- 
tion pictures, 

The “live” TV won 
out, I was delighted to note at the time, 
so Paar it was—and is. 

The favorable 
reactions almost immediately and they've 
been growing ever since he took over. 

On Nov. 1, when he adds stations in 
Boston, Nashville, and St. Louis to his 
70-city string, he'll have 14 more thaa 
Steve Allen checked out 
last January. 

Between now 


Was set 
proponents of 


comic began getting 


had when he 


and then, Paar can be 
expected to catch on move than he has 
already, which has them jumping for joy 
in the halls of 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 

And the joy is justified. 

Paar has come up with a remarkable 
number of good shows, remarkable be- 
cause they are largely off-the-cuff. In 
fact, in my opinion, they represent the 
finest examples of “pure” television 
since the hey-day of Kukla, Fran 
Ollie and Jerry Lester’s 
Broadway Open House. 

The 38-year-old Paar’s formula ts 
simple and though not original—it was 
applied on the Kukla and Open House 
shows, as well as by Arthur Godfrey and 
others—this doesn’t detract 
from its effectiveness nor 


and 
wonderful 


one iota 
should it les- 
son the credit due the comic in any way. 

It is merely this: He has surrounded 
himself with affable people 
like Jose Melis, Dody Goodman, and 
Hugh Downs, and guests of the 
stripe whenever possible. 


capable, 


same 


The inevitable result has been a rap- 


port between members of his cast that’s 
conveyed to the audience as a spirit of 
ood fun, a 
which can be 
whatever is to follow. 

I have no doubt but that 


cess creating a 


fellowship and positive 
backdrop against per- 
formed 
Paar’s suc- 
is already demand _ for 
others who can do what he can do: an 
entire show with a few notes, a mini- 
mum of rehearsal time, a great deal of 
charm and alertness. 


This is the answer to one of T'V’s ma- 
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jor problems of the moment: the scarc- 
ity of good comedy writers and, in fact, 
writers of all kinds. 


Add More New Shows 

And still they come. 

Not only is this the biggest season in 
TV history, with a list of new entries 
without precedent, but many, many more 
are on the way. 

Among the most interesting is one 
titled Turning Point, a half-hour filmed 
series based on the lives of big money 
winners on quizzers like The $64,000 
Question, Twenty-One, etc. Turning 
Point into production early in 
September and is slated to premiere 
soon. 


went 


Nat Hiken, creator and former writer 
of Phil Silvers’ You'll Never Get Rich, 
plans to bring that old radio favorite, 
The Magnificent Montague, to TV. He's 
angling to get Dennis King and Myrna 
Loy for the leads. 

Jack Benny, determined that Dennis 
Lay will be the TV 
to be, has 


click he deserves 
show in mind for 
the popular Irish tenor but is keeping 
the format under wraps. It’s strange 
Dennis has never béen able to make it 
en TV, especially since he’s so loaded 
with talent. Let’s hope this third try 
will be the charm. 


another 


Now that his Calamity Jane series is 
under star turned TV 
producer Don “Red” Barry’s next proj 
ect will be War Correspondent, drama- 
tizing actual experiences of top news- 
men. Col. Barney Oldfield will intro- 
duce each episode. 

The Royal Canadian 
tele-serics is 


way, cowboy 


Production on 
Mounted Police 
der way in the 


now un- 
Dominion. A company 
headed by Canadian Budge Crowley is 
filming. Incidentally, TV rights to the 
best-selling novel, Mrs. Mike, have been 
acquired by an American group. Film- 
ing on that one, about a girl who mar 
ries a Mountie and lives in the North 
Woods, has been going on since July 
in the Rockies. 

Eddie Bracken will star in a new kid- 
die show titled Willie Wonderful. 
Bracken signed to do 65 of the 15-min- 


California 


ute programs as a starter, indicating the 
confidence he has in Walle. 


Platters and Payolas 

Internal Revenue was quietly investi- 
gating pay-offs to disc jockeys all over 
the nation when this went to press and, 
as always, consternation followed word 
that the tax boys were at work. 

The government is interested in know- 
ing which platter-spinners are receiving 
pay-offs in cash and expensive gifts to 
play certain and what these 
under-the-table transactions add up to 
in dollars and cents. 


records 


Officially, Washington doesn’t car 
whether certain dee-jays—or all, for that 
matter—‘‘take” or not, but it insists that 
the correct amount be declared, what 
ever it is. 

On the other hand, the broadcasting 
industry is vitally interested in the 
exchange of payolas for plugs and in 
learning the identities of those involved, 

So, trouble can be expected momen 
tarily and at least the most flagrant 
violators of one of broadcasting’s un 
written laws will face the firing squad, 
even though the tax men find 
returns in order, 

In fairness, I must here that 
this doesn’t apply to all disc jockeys, 
but only to a small percentage, most 
of whom are in New York, Los Angeles, 
and other large cities. 


their 


stress 


In Brief 
Jack Benny and George Burns will 
return to Broadway this season to pro- 
duce One Foot in the Door, starring 
June Havoc. The veteran comics are 
also writing dialogue for the play. ... 
Pat Carroll, formerly of the Sid Caesar 
shows, plans a comedy lecture tour of 
American colleges and universities, to 
begin in the -near future. The 
BBC-TV is trying an interesting expert 
ment, the discontinuance of all panel, 
quiz, and parlor game shows for a 
three-month “trial” period. Executives 
of the network hope to discover just 
how much these features will be missed 
by viewers, if at all \uthoress Sally 
senson is adapting the Hallmark Hall 
of Fame version of Hans Brinker and 
the Silver Skates, which is slated for 
December presentation. . . . Phil Silvers 
will produce a filmed series starring 
Ethel Merman. The idea for the show, 
which isn’t being revealed, is the comic’s 
brain-child. . Nostalgic Note: Nor- 
man Brokenshire, one of radio’s_ big- 
gest names in the old days and a TV 
veteran, is currently attempting another 
come-back. As this went to press, the 
popular “Broke” had joined the staff 
of station WKIT in Garden City, N. Y. 
Another 260 Crusader Rabbit car- 
toons (in color) are in production. 
The “new” Dorothy Collins is slated 
for Broadway, too, and will star in The 
Wizard of Oz this winter. The former 
Hit Parade singer tried out in the 
Judy Garland role in St. Louis during 
the summer. Eddie “Rochester” 
Anderson, Jack Benny’s long-time part- 
ner in comedy, landed the “Noah” role 
in Green Pastures, slated for produc- 
tion on the Hallmark Hall of Fame 
October. Producer Jack 
Barry tells me Juvenile Jury may be 
back on TV one of these days, although 
there’s not much chance that its sister- 
series, Life Begins At 80, will follow. 


late in 
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THE 
MARINE 
Wied 
KEPT 
FIGHTING 


by FRANCES ANCKER 
and CYNTHIA HOPE 


IN THE EARLY HOURS of Novem- 
ber 23, 1943, a Catholic boy trom Texas 
—Corporal Criss Cole of the First Bat- 
talion, Sixth Marines, Second Division— 
watched the last sunrise he was ever to 
see and started on the beginning of one 
ol the most inspiring careers this nation 
has ever witnessed. 

It was an eerie dawn, stained red with 
the rising sun and with the blood of 
heroes that drenched the tiny South Pa- 
cific atoll. 

The atoll was Tarawa. The day was 
D-Day, plus three—the third day of the 
bloodiest battle then recorded in Marine 
Corps history, 

Corporal Cole, less than twelve feet 
from the enemy, was trying to silence a 
chattering, Jap machine gun when a 
grenade came straight at him. He ducked 
—onlv to land, face down, on another 
live grenade at the moment it ex- 
ploded. 

He didn’t lose consciousness. He knew 
that his eyes were injured, and badly. 
He rolled over, close to a log—aware that 
his unit would soon have to retreat. 

“When you get ready to go.” Corporal 
Criss Cole told a fellow marine, “holler. 
I can't see to go alone.” 

It was the only retreat in his long 
battle with the world of blindness that 


In the battle of Tarawva, Corporal Criss Cole lost his sight. 


He decided he could still do something worthwhile, if he refused to give up 
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Representative Cole 
talks with prospective voter 


the Texas farm boy was to make. 
A devout Catholic, Criss needed all 
his faith in the days that followed. A 


hospital ship took him to Honolulu. 
From there, he transferred to San 
Diego and then to the Naval Hospital 
at Philadelphia. Christmas came and 
went. A new year began and Criss faced 
the fact he would 

One February 
olten to see 


was 


never see again. 


day, a girl who canx 
Cole’s buddy at th 
hospital brought along her best friend-— 
Joanne Spica, a Catholic girl from a 
large Philadelphia family. Her voice was 
warm and gay. Criss could not see the 


Criss 


girl who sat talking with him that day 


but what he 


with his heart 


enough to last him a 


Saw Was 
lifetime. 

Joanne came 
When Criss and 


Joanne would go “sightseeing” together. 


to the hospital oltten 
could get a pass, he 
Joanne would describe to Criss the city 
that had cradled the ince 
pendence Criss had given his sight to 
protect. He knew that he wanted to 
ask Joanne to marry him. But one big 
doubt darkened everything. Could an 
unsighted man land a good job and sup 
port a wife? 

Criss had to find 


American 


out. It out of 
the question for him to return to the 
family farm near 


Was 


Texas. In a 
there’d be litile 
or no opportunity for him now. Criss 
considered the large 


Avery, 
small, rural community 


his native 
state. Houston seemed to offer the great- 
est Opportunity. 

First, Criss had to take time out for a 
training course with a Seeing Eye dog in 
Morristown, N. J. Wanda, the German 
shepherd assigned to Criss, was to guide 
him through most difficult days 


cities of 
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Criss arrived in Houston on a blister- 
ing August day, a stranger in need of a 
job. In the first weeks, he was offered 
one position—a job as a vending-stand 
operator. “But that’s a job for a handi- 
capped man,” Criss objected, and then 
he realized fully for the first time that 
he was what the world considered handi 
capped. Criss turned down the offer and 
continued his search. 

The struggle paid off. Eight months 
went by and Criss landed an inspection 


job, checking precision parts at the Reed 


Roller Bit Company in Houston. Here 
his liability was an asset. The work re- 
quired a sensitive touch. 

When had convinced himself 
that he was capable of earning a living 
and supporting a wife, he applied for a 
three-day absence, and on a 
golden day in September of 1945 Criss 
and Joanne were married in Philadel- 
phia. 

Criss returned to his job. He had won 
the battle for his self-respect. But al- 
ready he knew that his lone victory was 
not enough. 


Criss 


leave of 


In the harsh eight months 
of job-hunting, he had learned what no 
job could ever teach him. He had found 
out, first hand, the problems faced by 
the handicapped, the needs of the under- 
privileged. For the fighting marine from 


Tarawa, it was not enough to know 


there were inequalities in the world. 
Criss had to do something about them. 

Only by taking some active part in 
government, Criss felt, could he help to 
snape laws to make his country a bette 
place for people like himself. 

He worked at his factory job in thi 
daytime, and in his free hours Criss 
checked into the 
backgrounds of countless lawmakers. In 
doing so, he that he had a 
second handicap, almost the equal of 
his first. 


searched records and 


discovered 


Most of the legislators whos: 
careers he traced college 
Many had Criss had not 
even finished high school. A poor boy 
in a family of ten, he’d had to cut short 
his education in the third year of high 
school to take a job with the C.C.C. 
Now, with his sight gone, he was deter- 


were mcn. 


law degrees. 


mined to complete his high school edu- 
cation, attend college, win a law degree. 

When he guit his inspection job and 
enrolled in the Business Col- 
lege, Criss was the only unsighted man 


Houston 


in his class. In a year’s time, by learn- 
ing touch typewriting and typing from 
a dictating machine, Criss completed 
courses in English, spelling, and business 
law. He 
CXalns 


was ready for the crucial state 
win 


Criss 


could 
school diploma. 


which him a 
took the state 


He was now a high 


high 


tests and passed. 
school graduate. 
He was also beginning to find roots 


in Houston. He was a member of All 


Saints Church. He had become active 
in the Holy Name Society and _ the 
Knights of Columbus. 

Almost before the ink could dry on 
his high school diploma, Criss took a 
summer job in the city legal department, 
typing briefs. 

In the fall, with his Seeing Eye dog 
to guide him, Criss entered St. Thomas 
University pre-law school in Houston, 
The G.I. Bill made it possible for Criss 
to hire readers, and the rigorous train- 
ing he had put in with the Marines 
served him well. By committing to mem- 
ory a good deal of the law that was 
read to him, Criss overcame the handi- 
cap of not being able to refer to a 
printed page. This method enabled him 
to pass the pre-law examinations that 
would let him go on to law school. 

In pre-law, Criss had been able to 
take oral examinations. At the Uni- 
versity of Houston Law School, this 
would not be possible. This meant that 
Criss would have to depend on outside 
help in typing his exams, as he could 
not proofread the letter-pertect 
terminology 


legal 


required for such tests. 
Criss’s wife Joanne had once held down 
a secretarial job in Philadelphia, and 
she was able to do much of his typing. 

But one crucial day when Criss was 
to take his final examination in Prop- 
erty II, Joanne was ill. The only typist 
Criss could find had no previous ex- 
perience with Criss had 
studied all year for the test. He knew all 
the the examination 


sut the typist’s work turned out 


legal work. 


answers to que > 
tions. 
to be a jumbled confusion of errors. 
Criss’s professor called him in for the 
bad news. He was failing Criss in Prop- 
erty Il. 
maintain its 


The school was determined to 
They could 
make exceptions. Criss could quit now 
or go back and take the whole course 
with the that his 
tune might even be repeated. 


record. not 


over, chance mistor- 


Criss had already made that decision 
on another day on a blistering South Pa- 
cific 


island. He had never quit under 


fire. He could not do so now. He took 
the course over. This time, he passed it. 

On graduation day, when honors 
were conferred, Criss heard his name 
called. He found his way to the plat- 
form. His hand closed over the gold 


key which meant that Criss Cole, out of 
the entire graduating class of the Uni- 
versity of Law School, had 
been voted Most Outstanding Person. 
If, indeed, it was a victorious climax 
to the farm boy’s quest for an education, 
to the fighting marine it was only the 
opening battle. Fall elections were in 
the offing. Criss’s dream of running for 
state office had not dimmed. He knew 
all the odds. Handicapped candidates 
had fared well in 


Houston 


never too tough- 
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Added to this, 
Criss lacked two things vital to any bid 
for political ofice—campaign funds and 
campaign headquarters. He 


minded Harris County. 


knew no 
way to get either. 

One Sunday, as Criss was leaving All 
Saints Church, a car slowed beside him. 
A fellow parishioner offered him a lift. 
On the the 
covered that both were Marine veterans. 

It was not until they had reached the 
Coles’ street that Criss discovered he was 


wav home, two men dis 


riding with one of the most prominent 


young judges in Houston—a man_ of 
wide political influence with many pow- 
erful friends. By then, had _al- 
ready told Judge Bill Hatten his story, 
his hopes. 


Hatten 


Criss 


was that a man 
who was willing to fight as hard as Criss 
Cole the 


lieved, could do a good job in the state 


convinced 


lor things in which he_ be- 
legislature if the people would give him 
Hatten’s 


Criss Cole’s campaign headquarters. 


a chance. law ofhces became 

But Criss’s fighting spirit got him into 
hot water even before the campaign go! 
under way. One day, during a campaign 
meeting, a prominent, potential sup 
porter was about to contribute to Criss 
Cole’s campaign. Known about town for 


his peppery temper, the man_ hesitated 


before making out the check. “Criss,” 
he said, “You know where | stand on 
the Workmen’s Compensation legisla 
tion s 


Criss could have side “stepped. Instead, 


he said, “I know where you stand, sir. 


Youre in favor of a revision of the 


bill. cutting benefits. I can’t go along 


with that. T'll vote against it, if I’m 
elected.” 

Phe checkbook snapped shut The 
man walked out of the ofhce. Two 
days later, to the amazement of every 


one who had been present, a_ sizeable 
campaign check, signed with the name 
of the man whose views Criss had op- 
posed, arrived in the morning’s mail. 


Enclosed was a note: “You’re entitled 
to your opinion.” 

The campaign was a hot one in the 
midst of one of the most bitterly con- 
tested primaries in Texas 
history. Criss Cole battled it 
a field of five candidates. Voting was 
close in the primaries. Criss Cole, can- 
didate for the 


legislature, won 32,000 votes in Harris 


political 
out in 


Position Seven in state 
County. Had he gotten just 3500 more 
made it with- 
\s it was, Criss Cole still 
had his biggest fight ahead. 

The wind-up, most vital period of 


votes, Criss would have 


out a run-off. 


any political campaign, was still several 


days away when word trom 


the Seeing Eye Foundation in Morris- 


Criss got 
town that he was eligible to start train- 
ing with a dog to replace the Seeing 
had last 
week of law school. 


Kye dog he lost during his 

Criss made the trip to Morristown. 
He 
For Criss, these 
On 
the 


lor 


cast his absentee vote and waited. 
the hardest 
Morris 
Foundation 
the Texas election 
returns through reports from the Asso- 


ciated 


days. 
Frank of 


arranged 


were 
election night, 
Seeing Eye 
Criss to follow 


Press wire service. 


So it was that in faraway Morristown, 
New Jersey, Criss Cole heard that he 
had the 
political majority single 
the Harris 
County—the most populous county of 
the the union: 93,000 
voters had invested their trust in Criss. 

Only a Criss lett 
Houston to attend the opening session 


won in run-off the greatest 


ever voted a 
candidate in history. ol 


largest’ state in 


few weeks before 
of the legislature, a seven-year-old news- 
boy, about the age of Criss Cole’s son, 
Warren, was struck down on a Houston 
street by a speeding truck and killed 
The had not the 
truck approaching because it was headed 
in the wrong The 
of the truck the influence 
of narcotics and in no fit condition to 


instantly. boy seen 


direction. driver 


was under 


Criss Cole, his oldest son, and his Seeing Eye dog attend the 
opening of the Texas State Legislature for his first term 





FRANCES ANCKER and CYNTHIA’ HOPE, 
mother-daughter writing team, have written 
for TV and as for Saturday 
Evening Post, This Week, and other magazines. 


radio as well 





drive. Unde1 


Texas law, there was no 
provision for murder by auto under 
the influence of narcotics—a charge 


showing up with alarming frequency 
Cole 
determined to do something about it. 

He drafted Bill 247 
troduced it in committee. It 
first bill. It instant opposition. 


Any man under the influence of nar- 


on Texas police blotters. Criss 


Hous« and in- 


Was his 


met 


cotics, legally administered by a_physi- 
cian or a fellow lawmakers 
pointed out to Criss, could suffer un- 
justly at the hands of such legislation. 
The bill was argued over, reshaped, 
redrafted. It that fight which 
shaped Bill 247 into just and needed 


dentist 


Was 


legislation which passed the house and 
senate and was signed into law by the 
June of 1955. 


When the legislature adjourned after 


Governor in 


the longest and one of the stormiest 
sessions in its embattled history, fresh- 
man lawmaker Criss Cole returned to 
Harris County with a record that even 


a senior congressman could be proud 
to have earned. Of bills Criss had 
had 


signed 


five 


introduced in the house, fow 


passed both houses and been 
into law. 

But perhaps of 
achievements, 


Criss 


all Criss’s legislative 
Bill 926, 
before adjourn- 
ment, meant most to him. 
unsighted 
sentative 


House which 


introduced just 
To countless 


Repre- 


mean a 


citizens of Texas, 
Cole’s Bill will 
deal for a long time to 


926 
creat come— 


steady and a 


many 


bill 


purchases to 


employment to 
life The 
on all state 


new lease on gives a 
preference 
blind-made products, if these products 
meet with 


Criss Cole’s 


State re quireme nts. 


contribution was saluted 


by forty-eight states on August 6, 1955, 
when the Blind War Veterans conferred 
upon Criss in New York City their 
national achievement award. One veat 


later, the people of Harris County con- 


ferred an award, too—their greatest 
award: a vote of confidence which re- 
turned Criss Cole for a second term 
in the Texas State Legislature, where 


he is now serving 
Father O'Sullivan, pastor at Houston’s 
All Saints Church 


is that fighting marine’s most powerful 


says of Criss: ““Praver 


weapon. I’ve seen it work fon him. 
I set out to inspire Criss, and I found, 
instead, that he was inspiring me. It’s 


that with everyone he 


if God had granted Criss some 


way meets—as 


super- 
abundance of personality to compensate 
{or 


loss.”” 


his 
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Therapy : 
through music 








Ve 


PHOTO BY JIM KRAMER 


Walk down the halls of two Cleveland mental hospitals two afternoons a 
week and the pleasant. healing sound of voices raised in song will greet 
your ears. The voices are those of patients at Cleveland’s State Hospital and 
at the Receiving Hospital. Leading them is a slim. friendly, Catholic mother 
of three children who devotes her Wednesday and Thursday afternoons to 
proving her theory that music can help mental patients achieve a more rapid 
recovery. Her name? Adelaide Klonowski. A music teacher since 1942, 
Mrs. Klonowski volunteered more than a year ago to conduct her experi- 
ment in music for the mentally ill for the Cleveland Welfare Federation. 
And she has been so successful at it that she was named Cleveland’s Volunteer 
of the Year for 1957. But the work has provided its own satisfaction. As 
Mrs. Klonowski says: “Of all the things I’ve done, I’ve really enjoyed this 


most. Nothing is more important than helping others find happiness.” 


Crosscurrents of the mind 
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\s publishers go, Joseph E. Cunneen is no Henry Luce of the Catholic press; 
nor, as intellectuals go, is he a giant of the century. For the past seven 
years, however, he has performed a publishing service that is as valuable 
as it has been quiet in the publication of a quarterly intellectual review called 
Crosscurrents. What distinguishes Crosscurrents is not only the quality of its 
contents, but the singular character of its purpose: to bring together in one 
publication the most significant material being published by Christian intel- 
lectuals in dozens of different reviews all over the world. In this, Cunneen 


and his associates have admirably succeeded, but the going has never been 





easy. From an initial circulation of 250, the magazine has grown to a 
present high of 2,800. Like most labors of love, Crosscurrents has never 


“paid off” in dollars and cents, but it has done something vastly more 








significant: it has created a forum as universal as truth itself. 
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by Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 
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Quantity vs. Quality 


Since there are about 250,000,000 adherents of the Moslem 
religion, there must be some truth to its claim to divine 
approval. How, then, can Christianity make this claim so 
exclusively?2—C. M., Brisrou, R. I. 


It is only logical that a religion boasting of di- 





vine origin make such a claim exclusively. Two 
ase oor more contradictory religions cannot all be of 
can 3A divine origin or enjoy divine approval. That 
: ~ Origin and approval must be restricted to one 

! religion exclusively. A mere claim is worthless 
d: 2. until proven. And an appeal to statistics can be 
i ac so misleading as to add up to a weak argument. 


To appraise the inferiority of Mohammedan- 
ism and the unique superiority of Christianity, it is much 





A 


more impressive and convincing to consider the personalities 
of the founders of the two religions, as well as the caliber ol 
their doctrines. A comparison evidences a stark contrast be- 
tween Islamism as a man-made hodgepodge of so-called 
religion and Christianity as a religion worthy of God, ac- 
commodated to all the needs of man, revealed by a Founder 
who is recognizably divine. . 

Mohammed was born in Arabia’s Mecca, in 570 A.D. In 
610 he claimed to have received a commission from the 
Angel Gabriel, designating him as the Prophet of the Su- 
preme Being known as Allah. By divine mandate, he was 
to fuse all the tribes of Arabia into one political-religious 
system, to be known as Islamism. “Islam,” an Arabic word 
signifying “surrender,” is a key word in the appeal of Mo- 
hammed: “Surrender to the will of God.” A follower of his 
who so surrendered was known as a Muslim or Moslem. 
Despite early setbacks and due largely to his military genius 
as well as the fanaticism of his followers, he finally estab- 
lished a national religion—hostile to both Judaism and 
Christianity. Its “bible” is known as the Koran. 

Mohammed's kinder biographers claim that at the begin- 
ning Mohammed was sincere, even though deluded. Many 
attribute his alleged visions to his epileptic seizures. Later, 
flushed by success, he stopped at nothing to attain his ends. 
The Koran is an erratic mixture of beliefs, moral codes, and 
legends and is sprinkled with ideas culled from the Old 
Testament and the New. Mohammed denied the Trinity and 
the divinity of Christ. A man was allowed four wives. Di- 
vorce was the order of the day. Islamism is now broken up 
into what are known as “the 72 jarring sects.” To study the 
history of Mohammed and of Islamism at all thoroughly is to 
realize that neither he nor his system is worthy of God or 
serviceable to mankind. His success story is attributable to 
many factors, especially a lax moral code, racial fanaticism, 
and the power of the sword. 

The history of the Founder of Christianity, as recorded in 
the New Testament, is unassailable. Even scholars who deny 
the inspired character of that document admit the record as 
sound history. The sanity, nobility, and perfect virtue of 
Christ are evidenced both by His day-to-day life on earth 
and by His teaching. He revealed to us a complete mental 
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picture of God, as well as the plans of Divine Providence in 
our behalf here and now and hereafter. He taught us what 
to believe, how to live rightly, how to worship God becom. 
ingly. We are so sure that we have not been misled because 
of His divine credentials—physical miracles and the psycho- 
logical miracles called prophecies. “Though you will not 
believe me, believe the works.” (John 10:38) Those who 
saw for themselves were constrained to admit: “What manner 
of man is this, for the winds and the sea obey Him!” (Matt 
8:27) Divine quality is the characteristic of Christianity— 
of its Founder, its doctrine, and its faithful members. 

Do not be taken in by statistics. Because of the number 
of sinners in the world, would you conclude that sin must 
be agreeable to God or unavoidable by men? Nazism, Fas 
cism, and Stalinism have had numerous convinced though 
deluded adherents. But what of the quality of the leaders? 
of their systems? As a matter of fact, Christians outnumber 
Moslems by a ratio of three to one, But it is superficial to 
consider quantity while disregarding quality. 


Security 


Can you offer any consolation? Am greatly concerned 
over my deceased wife. Is it proper to pray to a soul 


in purgatory?—E. F., Los ANGELEs, CALIF, 


It is impossible for us to surmise how long a departed soul 
may be detained in purgatory. 
justice and mercy of God. You have every reason to be 
confident that your wife died in the friendship of God. 
Consistently, she lived a good life. With the full use of 
her senses, she received the last rites of the Church. Already, 
your wife may be in heaven. If not, remember that the 
Their eternal security 
is assured; their lifetime of probation has ended success- 
fully. 
advisable to pray for her. 
are so close to heaven and to God, it is by no means improper 


That depends upon the 


souls in purgatory are to be envied. 


Because your wife may still be in purgatory, it is 
Because the souls in purgatory 


to pray to them. 


Unknown Sponsors 


We have an adopted daughter. Although we received a 
certificate, stating where and when the baby was baptized, 
no godparents were mentioned. Can I substitute two 


reliable Catholic friends?—B. McF., RocuHester, N. Y. 


The baptism may have been administered in emergency 
circumstances, and without sponsors. We suggest that you 
write to the place where the baptism is recorded, to find 
out whether godparents be listed. Whenever it happens 
that there is no sponsor available for an emergency baptism, 
a sponsor should be obtained later, when the solemn cere- 
monies are carried out. But in such circumstances, accord- 
ing to Church Law, no spiritual relationship is contracted 
between the godparent and the person baptized. (Canon 
762) If you cannot obtain reliable information, it would 
be well to substitute two reliable Catholics, even though 
they cannot be considered sponsors in the legal sense of 
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the term. Only too often, legally chosen sponsors are not 


In choosing godparents, some people are more 
intent on honoring a relative or friend than on safeguard- 
ing their child’s religious future. 


reliable. 


Catholic vs. Orthodox 


Am confused. My brother—a Catholic—married a Greek 
girl in the Orthodox Church. Is he not excommunicated? 
Why do we have so many announcements on Sunday, 
and so few sermons to tide us over from week to week?— 
\. G., Timonium, Mp. 


Enclosed clipping from The Catholic Review of Baltimore 
is both accurate and clear. A Greek Catholic is a Roman 
Catholic of an oriental rite—as thoroughly Roman Catholix 
as we of the Latin or western rite. An Orthodox Greek is 
one who denies the supremacy of the Pope as Vicar of Christ, 
\n Orthodox Greek is a Christian, but not a Catholic. The 
adjective “orthodox” signifies correctness or soundness, espe- 
cially in matters of faith. In this case, the title “orthodox” 
is a misnomer, assumed to themselves by rebellious orientals. 
The article you misunderstood does not state that we may 
participate in the services of the Orthodox Church. Hence, 
it does not follow that your brother was free to marry 
he did. No one has jurisdiction over the marriage of even 
one Catholic party, except a Catholic priest—of either the 
Latin or an Oriental rite. 


as 


Especially nowadays and in large, city parishes, the organi- 
zation of a parish is complex. There are many items of 
importance to be announced and emphasized. However, 
the practice is becoming widespread to issue the announce- 
ments in printed form. In this way, time is reserved for 
a sermonette, and the parishioners can file the announce- 
ments at home as a memo. Printed announcements seem 
to be the only solution for the problem you raise. You 


should not have to return home hungry for the bread of 
God's Word. 


Why? 


In a recent “Sign Post” you wrote of the dedication of an 
infant to our Blessed Mother. I don’t get the point.— 
S. M., Yonkers, N. Y. 


The purpose of a mother dedicating her child—or herself— 
to the Mother of God is twofold. Any such dedication or 
consecration is a tribute to the Mother of God. Further- 
more, it is an eloquent way to enlist the special interest, 
intercession, and protection of the greatest of all the saints. 


Seruples 


For years, I have been so tormented by scruples that I 
dread to start another day—above all, to go to confession 
and vecetve Holy Communion. No confessor seems to 
understand my predicament.—E. M., Miami, FLA. 


A person who is habitually scrupulous needs much under- 
standing, sympathy, and patience—also absolute obedience to 
a firm confessor. Any contessor would understand your case, 
but you do not realize how helpless you will continue to be 
until you make an act of unquestioning faith in his judg- 
ment. Nor should you “shop around” from week to week, in 
quest of a confessor who will cater to your misguided self- 
direction. 

The judgment and memory of a scrupulous person are so 
fear-ridden as to be unreliable. Hence, the necessity that 
such a penitent have absolute faith and confidence in the 
confessor, even though he may feel suicidal in scuttling all 
sell-direction. Nor is “another” general confession the solu- 


tion. An examination of conscience should be timed—within 
five minutes or less. Doubts may need to be solved, but need 
not to be absolved. You should realize that your want ot 
confidence in God is not at all complimentary to Him. It 
you are to retain your sanity and put an end to this “purga- 
tory on earth,” you must rely confidently upon the undev- 
standing and guidance of God’s sacramental delegate. Then, 
between confessions, turn off the “searchlight” of self-scrut- 
iny. The regaining of your peace of conscience is worth a 
brave effort. 


Seal of Confession 


Through no fault of my own, I overheard a person’s con- 
fession and feel vaguely uneasy.—S. W. Cuicaco, ILL. 


Judging by your sketch of the circumstances, 
you can be easy in mind. You were not eaves- 
dropping, as you stood in line among the peni- 
tents, awaiting your turn. Unless there be a 
hearing aid in a contessional, the deaf should 
be heard elsewhere. Your only obligation 3s 
absolute secrecy as to what you overheard. This 
obligation is the more delicate and urgent, if 
vou recognized the penitent. According to 
Church Law: The sacramental seal is inviolable, 
and the confessor must, therefore, carefully beware of be- 





traying a penitent by words or signs or in any other way, 
for any reason whatsoever. The obligation of keeping thi 
sacramental seal also binds an interpreter and all others 
to whom the knowledge of the confession has in any way 
come. (Canon 889) 


Balanced Prayer 


As time goes on, I am more and more convinced that it is 
futile to pray.—W. R., Houston, Texas. 


What you have been praying tor so long is, in itself, a good 
thing. Yet it is by no means essential to your welfare of body 
or soul, now or hereafter, and you might easily abuse it. 
In a mood of uncalled-for frustration, you are fostering a 
“spiritual tantrum.” 

Only too often, prayers to God are top-heavy with petition. 
Basic politeness dictates that, before voicing our real or 
imaginary needs, we pay our respects to the Almighty by way 
of adoration, thanksgiving and reparation for the past, 
confidence and resignation for the future. Perseverance in 
prayer, in a spirit of confidence coupled with resignation, is 
a test of our faith and hope and humility. Whether or not 
the outcome be in accord with our preferences, such dis- 
positions never go unheeded, unrewarded. 


Investment for Deceased 


I note that chalices, vestments, and the like are offered 
instead ot Masses, for the deceased. Which is the nore 


beneficial, spiritually?—B. S., MALDEN, MAss. 


The custom is becoming more prevalent, among Christians 
and non-Christians, for relatives to request those who wish 
to honor the memory of the departed to give a donation to 
some worthy cause rather than to spend money on an excess 
of perishable flowers. 

It is commendable to donate a chalice, vestments, or the 
like in memory of a departed Catholic. Every use of the 
chalice, vestments, or the like is a suffrage in behalf ot 
the soul who may be in purgatory. But no gift—regardless 
of its monetary value or practicality—can compare with the 
Gift offered in the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Gift is infinite. 


The value of that 
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Human Eternity 


Since the infinite God is eter? 
tures be eternal, too?—F. 


ial, how can we mere crea- 
L., Boston, MAss. 


Eternity applies to God in an unrestricted sense of the term 
and to us in a restricted sense. Since God is infinite, He is 
limited by no imperfections. Hence, He must have existed 
always. Otherwise, there would have been a time when Ht 
was a nonentity. We do not begin to exist until the moment 
of conception, but from then on our future is endless and 
is in that sense, and to that extent, eternal, 


Free To Remarry? 


If a divorced Protestant were to become a Catholic, would 
he be allowed to marry a Catholic?—T. C. 
CALIP. 


, W. HoLLywoon, 


From the sketchy information given, it is impossible to 
answer your question. If in the judgment of the Church, 
the marriage of the divorced Protestant had been invalid, 
he would be free to marry a Catholic, regardless of whether 
he entered the Church or not. If his previous marriage 
had been valid, and if both he and his now divorced wife 
had been unbaptized, and if the basis of their disagreement 
had been religious incompatibility, then he could take oppor- 
tunity of the Pauline Privilege. 
marrying a Catholic, 
solved. 


By entering the Church and 
his previous marriage would be dis- 
However, any such case has to be submitted to the 
matrimonial board of the bishop’s office, for review and 
judgment. 


Priority 


In a biography of St. Gabriel, the Passionist Student, it 
is stated: “I think he felt even more devotion to her (the 
Sorrowful Mother) than to the Passion or Holy Eucharist.” 
Isn’t this a misplaced priority?—D. L., STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. 


You refer to the biography published by P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York 8, N. Y. Please note that the author 
expresses the opinion that St. Gabriel felt his devotion to 
the Mother of Sorrows more so than he felt any other devo- 
tion. We can safely assume that you have more deyotion 
to God than you have for your parents, but you feel your 
devotion for them more so than your devotion to God. God 
and even the angels are devoid of feelings, in the merely 
human sense of the term, because they are so thoroughly 
spiritual. Some of us are more emotional than others: w 
feel some emotions more intensely than others. Hence it 
is understandable that a young man of so ardent a tempera- 
ment as Gabriel Possenti would feel an intense sympathy 
for his Sorrowful Mother. 


Serious Problem 


1m about to mo 0 town where there is no parish 
school and am worried as to the religious education of m 


children.—T. F.. Aucusra, Me. 


Provisions made tor the religious education of cur children. 
in a setting other than a Catholic school, are, at best, a mer 
substitute. Commendably, for many parents, Catholic educa- 
tional facilities are the decisive factor in establishing resi- 
dence. It would not be inflating the issue to reconsider 
whether you should move from an ideal setting’ to one that 
is below par. 

The mind of the Church as to the importance and urgency 
of religious education is keynoted time and again in Church 
Law. For example: Not only parents and others who hold 
the place of parents but also the heads of a house and god- 
parents are obliged to see that those subject to them or 


entrusted to their care receive catechetical instruction. 
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(Canon 1335) Normal catechetical instruction bespeaks much 
more than the religious ABC’s to be found in the “penny 
catechism.” Just as elementary schooling needs to be rounded 
out by a high school and even college education, so too 
religious education should be graded according to the progres- 
sive maturity of the young. Their knowledge has to be such 
as to beget interest and enthusiasm and to render them 
spiritually self-reliant. Otherwise the outcome is likely to be 
a juvenile and adult delinquent—the “half-baked” Catholic, 
the type responsible for most of the leakage from the Church. 
Proper religious schooling for your children is second only 
to your parental good example. Your concern is indicative 
of a healthy Catholic spirit and is not a case of much ado 
about little. Don’t let the other party “talk you down” with 
flimsy’ arguments. During World War HI, we often heard: 
“Do you realize there’s a war on?” To the point—we can’t 
afford to forget that we are members of the Church Afr/itant. 


Be Easy in Mind! 


In mind and heart, I experience a gnawing remorse. Three 
of my sons spent several years in a religious order, study- 
ing for the priesthood, but eventually gave up. I fear that 
it may have been my fault.—M. G.. New York, N. Y. 


It is only natural and quite understandable that you would 
experience a keen disappointment that your sons’ future 
did not turn out as you had hoped. 
no reason whatever for worry or remorse. Phe outcome 
is no fault of yours. 


However, you have 


From what you say, your sons profited 
very much by their years with the religious community. 
Unfortunately, many people do not realize that the early 
years spent by a young woman in a convent, or by a young 
man in a monastery or seminary, are years ol probation. 
That probation is twofold: the candidate is tested for physi- 
cal, intellectual, and spiritual fitness by the superiors; and 
the candidate experiments, the better to learn his or hei 
fitness for the religious life or the priesthood or both. — It 
the candidate or the superiors decide in the negative, no 
disgrace is implied. It does not mean that the young man 
or woman is a failure in life. The single life and the mar- 
ried state are vocations, just as truly as the religious life or 
the priesthood. In some cases, decision as to a vocation 
can be arrived at clearly and comparatively quickly: in other 
cases, it is a much more lengthy process. 


Assistant Bishops 


What is the difference between an auxiliary bishop and a 
coadjutor bishop?—D. M., TrReNvon, N. J. 


No matter how many bishops may be assigned to a diocese, 
only one bishop iy the Ordinary or Bishop of the Diocese. 
Because of the infirmities of the Ordinary or because of the 
scope of diocesan work, one or more assistant bishops may be 
assigned by the Holy See. Depending upon the papal letters 
of appointment, an assistant may be an auxiliary bishop, a 
coadjutor bishop. or a coadjutor bishop with the right of 
succession. Usually, although not necessarily, a coadjutor 
is given the right of succession, effective when the Ordinary 
dies or is permanently incapacitated. Usually, the appoint- 
ment of dn auxiliary bishop ceases on the death or transfer 
of the Ordinary to whom he had been assigned as a personal 
assistant, 


Salvage 


What should I do with rosaries I don’t need?—]. O'C., 
Boston, MAss. 


Any such religious articles can be sent to the Passionist 
Fathers, at Holy Cross Seminary, Dunkirk, N. Y., for recon- 
ditioning and use in the foreign missions. 
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ON POETRY AND POETS 
By T. S. Eliot. 


Farrar, 


308 pages. 


$4.50 


) 


Straus & 


Cudahy. 


Joyce Kilmer, in his 
Catholic humility, saw 
the making of a poem 
as a matter of the 
heart and the emo- 
tions, of litthke moment 
in the presence of the 
awesome grandeur of 
the Creator. The An- 
glican and proiessorial 





T. S. Eliot 


I. S. Eliot, in this series of published 
lectures, leans mightily to a more in- 
tellectual application of the rules of 
prosody to the transmission of ideas. 
Rhymes to him are for the rhymester, 
for he insists that poetry should hold, 


in the first and last measure, the im- 


mediacy of conversation. “Every revo- 
lution in poetry,” he says, “is apt to 
be... a return to common. speech.” 


The essays on poetry in this volume 
are both urbane and thoughtiul, and 
pleasantly Mr. 


Eliot function ot 
poetry 


provocative reading. 


discusses the social 
and related to 


drama—a field, of 


poetry as it is 
course, in which he 
himself excels—and gives his own judg 
ment on just what may be considered 
minor poetry and what poetry may 
He is never 
too much the pundit but rather the 
agreeable talking 
subject that very much interests him and 
that he expects will interest his listeners 


or readers. 


deserve the name “classic.” 
about a 


litterateur 


discusses, es 
poets, Virgil in his relation to the Chris- 


In the same manner he 


tian world; Milton; Johnson as critic 
and poet; Goethe as the sage; and, 
rather surprisingly, Rudyard  wipling. 


But, of the poets he discusses, closest to 
his own poetic self seems to be William 
Butler Yeats. Of him, he says, “He 
one of those few whose history is the 


Was 


history of their own time, who are a 
part of the consciousness of an age which 
cannot be understood without them.’ 
be that a future critic 
Eliot. 


DORAN HURLEY. 


It may will say 


much the same about 


THE RESTLESS CHRISTIAN 


By Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 183 pages 
Sheed & Ward. $3.09 


Readers of THe SiGN are familiar with 
the type of material which Father Kilian 


SEViews 


favors and the type of treatment which 
he gives it. His material is derived 
mainly from the reader’s preoccupation 
of the moment—the current liturgical 
season, an item or trend revealed in the 
news, or even a liturgical fashion, good 
or otherwise. His treatment is a simple 
and lucid exposition of some doctrinal 
point which should form the reader’s 
conscience and direct his practice in the 
matter under discussion. His special 
skill consists in the smoothness and eth- 
ciency with which he introduces his 
topics, enlarges their significance, and 
then prescribes a suitable spiritual ther- 
apy. The end result is the formidable 
achievement of intriguing into medita- 
tion laity who would probably recoil 
from the exercise, rating it as a difficult 
and esoteric technique, the professional 
preserve of priests and religious. 

Father Kilian avoids the pietistic lan- 
guage which often clutters and refriger- 
ates an effort like this. His discussion is 
lively, conversational, 
reft ol 


modern, and_ be- 
scholarly or homiletic clichés. 
HENRY EDWARDS 


BELOW THE SALT 
By Thomas B. Costain. 
Doubleday. 


480 pages. 
$3.95 


Mr. 
tain’s earlier historical 


Readers of Cos- 
novels will find in his 
latest work the usual 
pleasant blend of his- 
fact 
romance. 


and _ fic- 
This 
is the story of how one 
of the wicked 
kings of England, 
John, was forced to 
Carta. 


torical 





tional 


most 


Thomas B. 

Costain 
sign the Magna 
It is also the story of Eleanor, the 
“Lost Princess,” who had a better claim 
to the throne of England than her un- 
cle King John. 

Mr. Costain makes the most of the 
ingredients at hand. Through the pages 
book march many of the 
colorful characters of history: Pope In- 
nocent III, Stephen Langton, William 
the Marshall (“The greatest knight of 
the Middle Ages”), and, above all, the 
infamous and lecherous John himself. 
The central figure of the 


ol his most 


story, how- 
whose remarkable 
beauty won her the title “The Pearl o1 
Britanny.” 

\ccording to history, this Plantagenet 
beauty was kept a prisoner by her jeal- 


ever, is Eleanor, 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


ous uncle. The author, however, makes 
possible her escape and even grants her 
it few years of marital bliss in Ireland 
with her rescuer, Richard of Rawen, son 
cf a Saxon noble. Mr. Costain employs 
a fictional American descendant of this 
same Richard to tell this story of a by- 
gone world, 
way 


mixed thus in a curious 


with people of our own times. 
Could it be, one wonders, that there are 
people in have 


America who 


Plantagenet blood from the 


royal 
“Lost Prin- 
cess”? As usual, Mr, Costain keeps us 
guessing. And, as usual, his story makes 
for entertaining and happy reading. 


CHARLES P. BRUDERLE. 


LOSER TAKES ALL 


By Graham Greene. 126 pages. 


Viking. 95¢ 
Graham 
pears this time in the 
pocketbook field with 


Greene ap- 


a carefree, little fan- 
tasy of Monte Carlo, 
the hot fever of the 


gambling virus, and 


the cool therapy of 
young love. While he 


can be sometimes con- 





Graham Greene 


troversial in his more serious forays, as 
The Mr. 
Greene is neve desiccated, 


Witness Quiet {merican, 
trite, neve 
and when he labels this story “an enter- 
tainment,” he is telling the exact truth. 
There is an elfish, dreamland quality 
Takes All which removes it 
from our work-a-day world as thoroughly 
as a trip to the stratosphere. A 
wedded couple spend a mixed-up honey- 
Monte Carlo. Our 


aging assistant accountant” for a 


about Lose) 
newly 
moon at hero, “an 
Lon- 
don firm, and his young bride find them- 
Then 
working at 


selves broke and stranded there. 


the hero gets his “system” 
the gaming tables and is soon piling up 
fantastic mountains of bank notes. One 
might fancy that all problems wouid 
at once dissolve before the alchemy cf 
such wealth, but that is not tlie 
For Cary, the 


finds hubby tense, nervous, preoccupied, 


case 


bride, is not happy. She 


His attention, once exclusively hers, ts 


now devoted to pouring over the figures 
is not the romantic 


of his “system.” He 


easy-going lad she married. 
Now, in 


would vou do? Well, we warned you this 


such circumstances, what 


was a fantasy of dream-like quality. 
VICTOR J. NEWTON. 
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AMMOUNCING... 


the first issue of 


a beautifully 
illustrated annual 
for Catholic readers 








(/ATHOLIC 
ANNUAL 4 





The timeliness of a 
magazine; the per- 
manence of a book 


CATHOLIC LIFE 
ANNUAL 


Edited by 
EUGENE P. WILLGING 


Here is an entirely new annual 
publication, handsomely bound in 
durable board binding, lavishly il- 
lustrated with black-and-white and 
color photographs, and offering 
fourteen enlightening articles which 
Catholic readers will find entertain- 
ing and inspirational. 


The Annual contains two distinct 
sections. One highlights the persons, 
places, and events which have con- 
tributed to our rich Catholic her- 
itage; the other emphasizes the 
feast of Christmas: its true mean- 
ing and the customs and stories it 
has inspired. 


What will the reader find in the 
Annual? A wide variety of articles 
on such topics as hand illuminated 
manuscripts; a heroic Maryknoll 
missionary who died at the hands 
of Red Chinese Communists; how 
to restore the “lost” art of gift-mak- 
ng to Christmas; Stephen Benet’s 
classic The Bishop’s Beggar; and a 
host of other fascinating, unusual 
features and stories. 

$2.95 


At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
211 Bruce Bidg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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WEEP NO MORE 


By Janet Stevenson. 


Viking. $ 


This is the heyday of Civil War Liter- 
ature—whether 
fiction. 

Weep No More is not only a Civil 
War novel; it treats of a Union spy, a 
clever woman living in Richmond. Gen- 
eral Grant once publicly acknowledged 
her value to the Union. Such a theme— 
Civil War, cloak and dagger, with a 
lady beneath the cloak—makes for good 
reading. 


history, biography, o1 


The story is based on the real activ- 


ities of Elizabeth Van Clew of Rich- 
mond, who was a counterpart of the 
Confederate spy Rose O'Neal Green- 


how. 

Miss Van Clew was an erratic spinster, 
educated in Philadelphia where she had 
imbibed abolitionism with the genteel 
arts. As the threat of war moved closer, 
she publicly proclaimed her Opposition 
to secession and slavery. In this she was 
sincere, but her unpopular attitude 
served as a perfect blind. Who would 
suspect espionage of “Crazy Beth” who 
shouted for Lincoln, Unionism, and 
Emancipation? 

She visited and aided Union prisoners 
in Libby Prison. She aided some to es- 
cape and hid them in her regal mansion. 
By means of her own underground 
agents she transmitted military data to 
Washington. 

Her last project was a plan for a raid 
on Richmond in ’64 to liberate the in- 
mates of Libby 


unde 


Prison. The cavalry 
General Kilpatrick and 
Dahleren, failed in the at- 
tempt. Dahlgren fell in the fiasco. 

There is litthe need to fictionalize in 
this crisply written novel. It is the old 
story of fiction being less strange than 
fact. 


forces, 


Colonel 


PAUL QUINN. 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS 


By Frank O’Connor. 260 pages. 


Knopf. $3.50 


In this new group of 
Frank 
O'Connor reflects upon 
his boyhood and youta 
in ihe ancient city of 
Cork by the pleasant 
waters of the River 
Lee. In the earlier sto- 


ries, 


short stories, 





which 
lightly 


seem but _ 

fictional, he Frank O’Connor 
presents himself as a very priggish and 
precocious boy; and later, as a young 
man apart, with a certain scofling dis- 


dain for the women of his 


men and 
family and companionship. Another Irish 
writer of his comparative generation, 


Brinsley McNamara, once wrote a novel 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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Stimulating Reading § ..s 


THE MAKING OF 
A PRIEST 


Text by Albert J. Nevins, M.M., with 
150 photographs by William H. Lath. 
rop. By an excellent combination of 
text and lifelike photographs, we can 
follow the steps of a young man on 
his way to the priesthood. $3.95 


LAY WORKERS 
FOR CHRIST 


Compiled by Rev. George L. Kane, 
Autobiographical sketches by repre. 
sentative Catholic laymen, recounting 
their experiences in bringing Christ 
to their world. Contributors include 
Dennis Day, James B. Carey, Dorothy 
Day and others. 


Paper $1.00 Cloth $3.00 


DON BOSCO 


By Lancelot 


evolving a 


Sheppard. 


whole 


Besides 
pedagogy, Don 
Bosco founded two religious congre- 
gations, conducted delicate negotia- 
tions for the papacy and did much 
writing and preaching. However, in 
this richly interesting life it is his 
work for boys which predominates, 
and his wise, kindly humorous face 
reflects the personality of the leader 


of youth and the saint. $4.00 


GOD’S BANDIT 
The Story of Don Orione 


By Douglas Hyde. The fascinating 
story of the great Luigi Orione, virile 
founder of the Sons of Divine Provi- 


dence, father of the poor and beloved 


of the mighty. $3.50 
ASK AND LEARN 
By Robert E. Kekeisen. Pertinent 


questions and answers dealing with 
religious and moral questions. The 
treatment is fresh, invigorating and 
helpful, as well as eminently prac- 
tical. $3.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


Westminster Maryland 
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a Anne O’Hare 
my. McCormick, 


nN of 
can one of America’s best-known reporters, 
nN On 
33.95 


VATICAN 
JOURNAL 


1921 — 1954 


Compiled and edited by 
MARION TURNER SHEEHAN 
with an Introduction by 
CLARE BooTH Luce. $4.00 


presents an intriguing, authoritative 
account of Papal prestige and influence 
during the reigns of Benedict XV, 
Pius XI, and Pius XII. 





ane, 
pre. 








iting 





hrist 
‘lude 
othy 


53.00 
















FROM 
AN ALTAR 
SCREEN 


TALES FROM NEW MEXICO 


a Fray Angelico 
Dos Chavez, 


igre- “ . 
vtie: the well-known Franciscan writer and 
nuch painter, brings his inimitable charm, 
r, in 
; his 
ates, 


face the old Southwest . . . and shows them all 


wisdom, and light humor to bear on the 
people, problems, and patron saints of 


PREVECTEVETUVIT TIC ae 


Illustrated by PETER HuRD, 
ader 

















in a remarkable new light! $3.75 
34.00 
a FERRER RRB RRR 
iting 
ririle 
rovi- 
oved 
- ' SAINT 
Fanchon Royer 
tells the deeply moving and dramatic ANTHON y 
nent story of the remarkable apostle of the 
with 
Ths 19th century . . . founder of the CL ARET 
and Claretian Fathers, miraculous healer 
MODERN PROPHET AND HEALER 
rac: of cancer, and precursor of 
$3.50 i . —" With an introduction by 
Catholic Action. RICHARD J. CUSHING, 
old Archbishop of Boston. $4.00 
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PEPEEEEEEE 


The Pope 
Speaks 


Edited with the assistance of the 
Vatican Archives by MICHAEL CHINIGO 
Pope Pius XII’s encouraging, enlighten- 
ing counsel on all the vital problems con- 
fronting our faith, our lives, and the world 
today is brought together for the first time 

in this inspiring 380-page volume. 

¢ “An outstanding book, for it presents 
the thought of the Vicar of Christ on the 
ethical, moral, philosophical, and spiritual 
crises of our day.” —MAGNIFICAT 

¢ “This book is unusual for an anthology 
in the degree of unity and harmony it 
achieves. The Pope speaks clearly and 
forcefully.” —coMMONWEAL 

* “Required reading for anyone who wants 
to be a well-informed Catholic.”—THE avE 
MARIA Illustrated, indexed $4.50 
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sn Og 


The amazing life _ 


of a wife and mother 
who became a nun and may become the 
first native North American saint 


THE CASE OF 


Cornelia 
Connelly 


By JULIANA WADHAM 

« “Mrs. Wadham writes with passion, 
power, and scholarship. She has succeeded 
in that most difficult of undertakings — 
the baring of a human heart and soul that 
was transformed by suffering to an image 
of Christ.”—CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB NEWS- 
LETTER 

e “The story sweeps from Philadelphia 
to Louisiana, to Rome, to London, in fas- 
cinating and unbelievable events highlight- 
ed by the fact that Pierce and Cornelia 
were actual man and wife, actual priest 
and nun, and their conflict true history.” 
—CATHOLIC REVIEW SERVICE 


Now at your bookstore, $3.75 


GER RoOPPEEPELPEE 
PANTHEON 
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lish” 


called The Valley of Squinting Win- 
dows. It seems pathetic that it is only 
through a squinting window that 
O’Connor may look back upon his boy- 
hood; and, strange for an Irishman, with 
no beloved memories of God to give joy 
to his youth. 

These are stories of pathetic people 
for the most part, in a mean environ- 
ment, who know no delight from the 
Marina or the Mardyke or the lilting 
sound of the bells of Shandon, They 
are not wantonly cruel stories but they 
are pathetic stories, too often of frustra- 
tion, and told always with a wry mouth. 

In their genre, they are ruetul slice 
ol-life stories, told in the incomplete 
New Yorker manner, in which 
of them have indeed appeared. 
O'Connor has 


most 
Mr. 
a rare gift for dialogue 
and a certain empathy with his charac- 
ters; but he so tremendously lacks joy 
and true compassion. It never seems to 


leave his mind that Yeats once called 
him the Chekhov of Ireland. It is a 
pity lor a man with the genius to be- 


come an Irish Tolstoi. 


DORAN HURLEY. 


ANY NUMBER CAN PLAY 


By Clifton Fadiman. 
World. 


404 pages. 


$5.00 


With the agility of a 

Mr. 
on a 
dazzling display of vir- 


fencing master, 


Fadiman puts 
tuosity as he probes 
the 
scene with 

foil. His 
light touch, 
and well-stocked mind 
around the and 
things, lighting here and there, on egg- 
leads, intellectuals, 


and thrusts at 
\merican 


his literary 





suave wit 


C,. Fadiman 


roam world of ideas 


highbrows, and 
“ideologues”; discoursing on 
Dostoevski, U-talk 
clerihews, Exurbia, wine, letter-writing, 
Cl cetera. 


“televeng 


and babies, 


Fadi- 
man will doubtless irritate more serious 
readers, but for those who like their lit- 
erary fencing done with grace and flour- 


The self-assurance of the urbane 


ish, here’s for you. As the man says, any 
number can play; we suspect a sizable 


| but definitely limited audience will re- 





spond to the invitation. 


LAFAYETTE MARCHAND, 


THE INDIVISIBLE ISLAND 


316 pages. 


$5.00 


By Frank Gallagher. 
Citadel. 


All too often, St. Patrick’s Day in the 
United States is accompanied by a rash 
ot indignant and uninformed protests 
to “end Irish partition.” Americans of 
Irish ancestry would do well to read this 
aptly documented volume dealing with 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 





© This Year 
= © Give the 
3 Treasured 
lifetime 
- {7 Gift 


Cardinal Spellmans 


PRAYER BOOK 
AND MISSAL 


FOR NEW SPIRITUAL STRENGTH 
AND GRACE IN INFINITE ABUNDANCE 


You will find in this 
gem of devotion and 
spirituality the very 
prayers which the 
Saints said, prayers for 
the daily need as well 
as for special occasions, 
prayers which will be 
of inestimable help in 
every way. 











A CHOICE OF FINE BINDINGS AT 
$3.25-$4.50-$6.00-$10.00-$12.50 
Bridal Edition in White Leather: $15 


If your local bookstore cannot supply 
you, write for name of nearest dealer. 


The EDWARD O'TOOLE CO., Inc. 


PUBLISHERS 
19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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An hour-by-hour account of the 
most dramatic day in the 


history of the world 


The Day 
Christ Died 


By JIM BISHOP 


Author of 
THE DAY LINCOLN WAS SHOT 
“A dramatic and realistic narrative 


last hours in the life of 


Christ . . > 


of the 
As the author tells it, it 
assumes the stark reality of events 
taking place before one’s very eyes.” 


REV. RALPH GORMAN, C, P. 


At all bookstores $3.95 
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the events which culminated in dividing 
Jreland into’ the Republic of Ireland 
(26 counties) and Northern Ireland (6 
counties). Then, too, this study pro- 
vides a sardonic commentary on British 
foreign policy which can be so outraged 
bya divided Germany in 1957 while the 
memory of its dismemberment of the 
Jrish body politic is still fresh. 

A student of Irish affairs, who has 
held important posts in the communica- 
tions field, Mr. Gallagher writes with a 
seething objectivity. He leaves no doubt 
but that the splitting of Ireland into two 
hostile entities was an English machina- 
tion hatched in’ deceit and foisted 
upon an unwilling subject people. It 
was originally an obstructionist measure 
designed to kill home rule for Ireland. 

Attempts to make the status of North- 
em Ireland solely a Protestant vs. Catir- 
olic argument are given the lie by the au 
thor’s presentation of public utterances 
by Protestant leaders. ‘That England has 
been guilty of injustice against all Ire- 
land is demonstrated by the economic 
dependence of each on the other and 
the depression which followed partition. 

If the English are agitated by Ire- 
land’s insistence on unity, they can turn 
jto history where the record reveals Eng- 
lish pledges that any partition would 
fonly be temporary. And so it shall be. 


| FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER. 
| 





DOCTOR RABELAIS 


By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 274 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $4.00 





“Rabelaisian” and “gargantuan” are two 
words that have come into American 
jmmon usage, usually with very little 
knowledge of their root source. Nor has 
jthe cultus of Rabelais risen to any such 
heights here as it has among those whom 
Mr. Lewis sardonically calls “the 
learned” of France and England. We are 
more apt in the United States to classify 
the French doctor with Boccaccio and 
Marguerite of Navarre as a teller ol 
“naughty” tales rather than as “the man 
who wrote against the doctrines of the 
Church.” Those who hold the latter 
view, Mr. Lewis calls “old-fashioned 
thinkers; and with brilliance both of 
wit and scholarship he sweeps away such 
contentions as nonsense. 





Again and again he insists, and prop- 
erly, that while Doctor Rabelais, ex- 
Franciscan friar and off-and-on-again 
Benedictine monk, attacked abuses in 
the Church material he at no time as- 
sailed Church doctrine. He points out 
that none of Rabelais’ works have ever 
appeared on the Index; that he, as a 
priest, three times addressed the Holy 
See personally with filial humility; that 
Pope Paul IIL treated him with marked 
benevolence even to absolving him of 
his clerical irregularities. 
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“4 likely international bestseller.”»—TIME 


THE RED BOOK 
OF THE 


ea@erm PERSECUTED CHURCH 


, 
: h 
of the Persecuted Chure 


by Albert Galter 





The carefully verified and irrefutable facts of the Communist persecutio: 
of the Catholic Church in Europe and the Far East, published under the a 
pices of the Commission for the Persecuted Church. 

This synthesis is documentary: giving names, statistics, facts of all kinds 
but at the same time it is a moving testimony which reveals the extent and vic - 
lence of the persecution. “It gives an exact picture of conditions and evenis 
which it is everyone’s duty to know.”—L’Osservatore Romano $5.75 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS, Westminster, Maryland 
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IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 














The latest in the series of 
7 ! 

” a. books based on Bishop 

™ te | Sheen’s intriguing 

a television talks 
olorful! 


“His Prayer’? Lik Ee ic. 


Religious color prints, permanently sealed 
in clear brilliant plastic, 8%x10%, one 

inch border, light woodgrained board, gold 

trim around picture, gold bevel edge 
Ready to hang. Can be mailed safely as 
deal gifts, House Blessing, Kitchen ‘ IVING 
Prayer, Marriage Blessing, S H. Jesus, 

I. H. Mary, Sallmans Head of Christ, Sail- 


mans Mother of Christ, Infant of Prague, FIFTH SERIES 


Lady of Fatima, Holy Family, Immacu- 
late Conception, Last Supper, Madonna of By F It J Sh 

the Streets, Child at prayer Girl or Boy u on . een 
(as above) Prepaid $2.95 incl. postage. 
U.S. A. only. Sorry no C.O.D. Satisfac- 


















tion guaranteed, LE yg 
Order Now for Christmas Bishop Sheen’s newest book is as 

Plastic Perma-Sealing Co. full of wisdom and irresistible 

165 Saddle Lane, Levittown, L. L., N. Y. good humor as its four predeces- 











sors. Whether you begin with 
— “Fig Leaves and Fashions”, 


f Y = Child wipe = ny meg Your- 
self’, “The Best Town in Which 
our ' to Be Broke’’, or “Does a Busi- 


ness Career Harden a Woman?”’ 
Is a Poor Reader you'll find every eatin ro dl 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can tains a wealth of practical guid- 
help him to read and spell better in a few by T and inspiration. Illustrated 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your ap Browne. : s 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy ow at your bookstore, $3.95 





to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in| f McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated | 

folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 

Dept. 0-44, Wilmette, Ill. 





We shall be pleased to fill your book orders Tue SiGN ¢ NOVEMBER, 1957 69 








Every parent should have this 
new book about child train 





FREE ing. It is free; no obligation 
Simply address 
PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 2711, Pleasant Hill, Ohio Covers all ages 







AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers is seeking manuscripts of all 
types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special atten- 
tion to new writers. If your work is ready for 
publication, send for booklet SN.—it’s free. 

‘ Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 

















SCHOOL BUSSES 


A Complete Service 
@ FOR SALE @ LEASE @ CONTRACT 
New and used. For | or 100. To your specifications. 
Set up on Local Service and Drivers. Phone or Write 
COUSINS SCHOOLWAY BUS SERVICE 
205 Forest Dr., Wethersfield, Conn. 
Phone JAckson 9-3100 





in exquisite detail up to 4 inches! 
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THE 100 DOLL CO., Dept. 5711 
228 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. ¥. 
© Gentlemen: 

I can't wait to see if these dolls are all you say they ore. Enclosed 
it please find $ in check (J, money order (_), cash (1, 
for sets of 100 DOLLS each at $1 plus 25c for postage 
ond handling per set. If | om disappointed in the slightest, | will 
1 send them back to you for refund as per your guarontee. 


z (Sorry, NO C.0.0."s) 
A Name 

Address 

City. a ..-Zone........ State... 


Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 








Mr. Lewis dismisses the posthumoy 
fifth book of Pantagruel as an apoay 
phal Calvinistic tract that Doctg 
Rabelais would have enragedly dis 
owned; and it is upon this book alone! 
that the so-called Reformers _protey. 
ingly hail Rabelais as one of their owy 
whereas truthfully he closer jy 
spirit, if not in language, to Erasmy 
whom he revered. 


was 


Mr. Lewis, of his own deep Catholi. 





ism, holds in deep affection this sputter. 
ing, roisterous man of outrageous writ 
ten humors, He is certainly an arden 
apologist for the innate, fundamental 
and continuing adherence of Rabelais t 
| the doctrines of the Church, no matter 
how he may have lashed out at individ 
ual abuses in an age of laxness befor 
reform came from within at the Couneil 
of Trent. And, as Mr. Lewis wryl 
points out, Rabelais’ language was rarely 


ever as scatological as Luther's. 


DORAN HURLEY, 


THE BATTLE OF CASSINO 


By Fred Majdalany. 
Houghton Mifflin, 


309 pages. 
$4.00 


The battle of Cassino will never be 
| classified as one of the decisive battle 
| col World War Il. Indeed, the entire 


| Italian campaign of 1944 was, from th 
| outset, regarded as a secondary front 
agreed to unwillingly by General Mar 
shall and the American Chiefs of Stafl 

The author depicts the almost classic 


atmosphere of tragedy which surrounded 
| the action from beginning to bitter end 





\fter months of savage, hand-to-han 
fighting and heavy casualties, Mont 
Cassino and then Rome were finally 


taken, only to-be followed y the heart 
breaking withdrawal of troops for the] 
invasion France. Thus 
Cassino “was in the end little more than 


of southern 
a victory of the human spirit; an elegy 
for the common soldier.” 

Mr. Majdalany, in fact, is at his best 

in describing the actual ordeal of com- 

bat the wall mountains 

| towered over by Monte Cassino, guard 

He translates 


on great ol 


ian of the road to Rome. 
fering on the part of small forces of in 


fantry with rifle, 
grenade, playing a 


machine-gun, and 


“lethal game of hide 


o* 


and-seek” in the cellars and sewers ol 
Cassino. 
Like many an infantry officer, ty 


author is frequently critical of decisions 
made at the highest level, particular 
the American 
paign in Italy was never regarded as 
more than a side show. The real tragedy 


on side, where the cam 





of Cassino, in his opinion, was the sact: 
fice of so much for so little. 
CHARLES P, 


BRUDERLE, 
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~ general 


This is not to say that Mr. Davis has 
forsaken fact for intuition. A trained 
researcher, he has overlooked none ol 
the major influences on Mr. Stevenson’s 
developing character. He presents his 
subject within the larger frame of the 
“Stevensons of Illinois” and traces the 
family history as far back as the founder 
of the American Stevensons in the 
cighteenth century. For the more re- 
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cent years, access to Mr. Stevenson's per- 
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AN AMAZING TOY BARGAIN! 
All makes, models, including 
WORLD FAMOUS SPORTS CARS! 


© Jaguar ° M.G. © Fiat © Thunderbird 
© Mercedes * Sunbeam ¢ Corvette * Volks wagon 


NOW, with these perfectly scaled motor cars, you 
can give any child of any age a world of pleasure — 
at an unbelievably low price! Please don’t confuse 
them with flat, brittle toys. These are 3-dimensional, 


unbreakable models — 40 in all — in brilliant colors, 


beautifully finished right down to the wheels; no * Buick ¢ Packard « Plymouth e Cadillac 
assembling necessary. Each car is clearly marked ¢ Nash * Hudson ¢ DeSoto « Oldsmobile 
with its Own name — and what names they are! ® Ford e Lincoln © Dodge  e Pontiac 
Jaguar, Cadillac, Mercedes, MG — the racy sports © Rambler © Chrysler « Mercury ¢ Chevrolet 


and town cars that kids dream about They'll have 
unlimited fun staging races, auto shows, playing 
garage, guessing models. Never before has $1 
bought so much real play value! Handsomely gift 
packaged. Please order today for quick delivery 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


ORDER NOW! Send only $1.00 for each collection of 

40 cars. Add 25c for postage and handling for each 

set. Sorry! Limit 3 sets to a customer. No C.0.D.’s, 
220 Fifth Ave., Dept. C-356 1 

MODEL CARS New York 1, N. Y. 


Canadian orders: Box 2370, Terminal ‘‘A,"* Toronto 
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5-Foot Long Balloons 
TWIST INTO A THOUSAND SHAPES! 
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for Postage 
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Handling 
Delight Kiddies — Grown-Ups, Too! 


Fantastically flexible Live Latex! Like no other balloons you‘’ve 
ever seen! Twist ‘em, turn ‘em, bend ‘em—they won't break! 
Cut them in half or any size—twist and they re-seal! The kid- 
dies will have a whale of a time making them into Davy 
Crockett hats, pretzels, giraffes, lions, fish—a whole zoo! 
You'll want them for unusual party or Recreation room deco- 
rations! Liven up a party with a contest for making the 
funniest shape of all! Complete instructions. 

Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size usually 
sell up to 25¢ each. 
Send only $1 now for 200 in a variety of gay colors! 
25¢ for Postage & Handling. 


Supply limited at this low price, so order several sets 
NOW and GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY, MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. B-405, P. O. Box 251 
Bethpage, L. I., N. Y. 
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BIG ENOUGH for 2 CHILDREN 

Constructed of durable Dupont Flame Resistant, 

A waterproof plastic, for extra durability. Ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping. C 

view shows a unique ONE PIE - 

struction utilizing extended folding table legs, supporting roof. 


: \ >a 
= ARIAS) RANCH HOUSE FOR GIRLS — SECRET CLUBHOUSE FOR BOYS 
nee mot) from 4to 14. Endless hours of excitement and fun for every child. 
| . e Terrific value at this unbelievably 
SG 





low price. We are the largest Mfg. 
D S. Over100,000 satisfied customers. 
Your satisfaction guaranteed. Was Nationally advertised at $1.98. Now 
only $1. It’s huge, over 3 ft. high, approx. 23 cu. ft. interior, covers 
iz almost 9 sq. ft. of floor space. King size replica, complete with slop- 
y ing roof. Authentically imprinted Split-Log walls. Large door and win- 

dows may be opened and closed. Waterproof for year round Indoor 
and outdoor play. Gives children unlimited scope to use their imagina- 
-- MQ tion. Youngsters can play Nursery Games, like Little Red Riding Hood 
we. Heide, Hansel & Gretel, ete Older children find it exciting to use as a 
Western Jail for Rustlers, Bunkhouse for Rough Riding Cowboys, Settlers’ Cabin 
attacked by Indians, etc. Shipped pre-assembled with 4 interlocking roof supports. 
Sets upin!1 minute. No tools necessary. Orders shipped within 24 hours.Send cash, 
eheck or M.0. plus 25¢ shipping charge on each house. Guaranteed! Sorry, noc.o.D.’s, 


FRONTIER CABIN 33 Second Ave., Dept. F-1848, New York 3, N. ¥. 


and Dists. of playhouses in the U 


for little housekeepers. It is§ 
decorated with shutters, win- 
dows, flower boxes and shrubs. 


Same size as cabin. Only $1 
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If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise and 
sell it! Good royalties. 

Write for FREE copy of 

How To Publish Your Book 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. TS-11 
200 Varick Sj., NW. Y. 14 


Last chance for FREE SAMPLE 
of Ply-Craft shapes that make 
life-like 3-D models of Birds 
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included. No Tools Needed. 
Looks as if handcarved from a 
Soljd Block. Send 25¢ to cover 
postage and handling. Or send 
$1.00 for 4 models and get] | 
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ZENITH CORP., Dept. 79 | 
Queens Village 29, New York | 


FREE! 
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tellectual and moral development are 
considered in the light of personal re. 
ligious and psychological reactions. Sage 
advice is given to the young levite inf 
the preservation and development of his | 
high ideals. 

The second section, entitled “Modes 
of Priestly Existence,” proceeds, to de. 
scribe, dissect, and classify various types 
of priests. The author's sources range 
from personal notes, contacts, and ob- 
servations to historical instances, biog. 
raphies, novels, and various fictional ma- 
terials. Most of the “existential” data 
relates to the clergy of central Europe, 
but this is supplemented by liberal refer- 
ences and quotations, including such | 
familiar names as Canon Sheehan, Bruce 
Marshall, A. J. Cronin, Graham Greene, 
Georges Bernanos, and Henry Morton | 
Robinson. 





It would appear that in making this 


inventory, the author intended to aI 


up a mirror for diocesan clergy to see 
themselves as others may see them—the | 
good, bad, and indifferent—and_ effect | 
self-correction where advisable. On the 
other hand, may whether 
this presentation of “Priestly Existence” 


one wonder 


has not bogged down into a compila- | 
tion of sacerdotal types and tensions, of 


curious interest rather than constructive 
guidance for priests whose pattern in 
the world today is the living and eter- 
nally fresh example of Christ. 

REV. JAMES A, MAGNER. 


A STUDY OF HISTORY 
VOLS. VII-X 


By Arnold J. Toynbee. 414 pages. 

Oxford Univ. $5.00 
Professor Toynbee has finished _ his 
lengthy Study of History, a compara- 
tive survey of the rise and decline 
of the great civilizations of the world. 
It is overwhelming in its erudition. | 


He makes such a complex series of 
parallels and of 
periods, and events that even proles- 


contrasts persons, 
sional historians have taken an attitude 
of his work. No 
of the century has received such wide- 


awe before historian 
spread acclaim or been called upon to 
make 


about contemporary events in the light 


such solemn pronouncements 
of past historical developments. 

The larger ten-volume and the small- 
er two-volume abridgement, now avail- 
able, will remain of major importance. 
However, we judge them to be far less 


successful than is often assumed. The 
virtuosity displayed in handling — his 
torical data cannot be denied. But 


the author’s ambitions have taken him 


beyond his abilities. 
This is especially true of his venture 


into the history of religions. Whenever 


he mentions Christianity and the 
Christian West, he seems to lose con- 
tact with historical reality. He makes 
the common, but hardly excusable, 
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error of reading Christianity into the 
pagan religions and of reading pa- 
ganism into the Christian religion. 
As his work progressed, the author 
became more lyrical, more romantic, 
more overcome with a subjective spir- 


itualism which suffused itself over his 
work until in the end he began to 
mistake the inner world of ‘Toynbee 


Thus 
it is not surprising to find him closing 
his great work with a meditation on 
Fra Angelico’s picture of the Beatific 
in which he very little of 
\ngelico painted but very much 
of what Toynbee imagined. 


for the real world of history. 


Vision saw 


what 


THOMAS BERRY, C. P. 


APOSTOLIC SANCTITY 
IN THE WORLD 


Edited by Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C. 


University of Notre Dame Press 
210 pages. $3.75 
Father Haley has performed a most 


useful service in gathering and editing 
the material in this book, as it deals 
largely with secular institutes, on which 
such comprehensive information — is 
otherwise virtually 


\ccurately 


unobtainable. 

subtitled “A Symposium 
on Total Dedication in the World and 
Secular Institute,” it ol 
ence book compiled of speeches given 
at conterences 
and laity most vitally 


is a sort refer- 


various by the priests 
concerned, of the 
complete texts of pertinent papal docu- 
ments, and of specific data on North 
American secular institutes established 


already or aspiring so to be. 


Ihe book is divided into five sec- 
tions of which the first deals with lay 
sanctity and apostolicity in general, 


and the second considers the possibility 
life. This 
institutes 
as the papally approved form of total 
dedication for 


of total dedication in the lay 


logically leads up to secular 
those remaining in the 
world. 

Obviously this book will be a great 
help to priests in their counseling of 
the laity, but it will also be a boon 
to groping laymen and laywomen who, 
while not particularly drawn to the 
religious life nor to marriage, yet desire 
a life of sanctity and service to God. 


CAROL ROBINSON, 


RELIGION AND THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF JUNG 


By Raymond Hostie, §. J. 
Sheed & Ward. 


249 pages. 

$3.50 
In this excellent book Father Hostie has 
set for himself a twofold task. In. Part I 
he presents “an account of Jung’s main 
ideas” as they have developed through- 
out the extensive writings of Jung. Any- 
one who has read much of Jung appre- 
ciates the difficulty of harmonizing the 


ambiguities and contradictions in his 
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Make this the merriest christmas ever. The whole 
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PLASTIC ORNAMENTS. 
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Just imagine — Beautiful Christmas Tree Ornaments, manu- 
factured from STYRO-FOAM TIC in dozens of different 
shapes and designs for ONLY Ic each. 
You could pay as much as 40c or 50c each for fragile decor- 
ations which splinter and break if dropped. But even children 
can safely handle these lovely, featherweight STYRO-FOAM 
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mediately refunded. 
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ORGANIZATIONS. 


Raise BIG FUNDS! 


Build up YOUR TREASURY—$50 to $500.— 
with this winning Z that has been so 
uccessful in Ladies Sunday School 
Classes, Sororities, Lodg te. (Your club 
will have no outlays or money risks.) 

You and your group can offer direct-from-the 
values in Coastline Nylon Hosiery, a 
Supplies are sent and you 
>» merchandise is sold and 


customer satisfied; unsold lots can 
returned e'll gladly send you all details 
and returnable samples to show at your next 
neeting "lease and give name of 


ae nee. eauteara PS a or 
REHOBOTH HOSIERY MILLS 
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Hollywood 29, California 
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> EASY TERMS 


AMAZING NO RISK OFFER... 
Now you can afford aworld famous Ac- 
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beauty! Low wholesale. prices save you 
half and more. 
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FREE— 
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eMusic Stand “ {pam eh 
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newest models to choose from. 
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now. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. Trade-ins ac- 
cepted. Low down payment; 
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before you buy on FIVE DAY 
TRIAL. Rush coupon now for 
FREE color catalog and whole- 
sale price list. Write TODAY. 
Accordion Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers Outlet, Dpt. TS-117 
Loo _ln 2003 W. Chicago Ave. Chicago 22, ill. 
> Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
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for Man or Woman! 


of the Highway 


Case with Key Chain 


Your auto keys hanging on this chain from 
dashboard ignition lock or carried on 

your person, identifies you as a Catholic. 
In an emergency, where a Priest is not 

re available, the use of THE BLESSED 
CRUCIFIX OF HOPE enables the injured 

or sick t6 gain the Plenary Indulgence for 
the Hour of Departure from this earth. 


# 





.Crurifix. 


and Rosary in St. Christopher's 
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postpaid. Money back guarantee. 


This regulation size silver plated Crucifix has 
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with 5-decade fifteen inch long unbreakable metal 
chain large bead rosary, into pocket size St. 
Christopher's embossed metal case with lock type 
cap. Case is finished black for men, silver for 

ladies. The arms of the Crucifix automatically rise 
to form the Cross when removed from the case. 


Now your Rosary will always be available for the saying 
a of this beautiful devotion in Church or on the highway. 


Order one for yourself and for all your loved ones. 
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| of Jung’s views or a single moment in 






writings into a meaningful system. This 
task Father Hostie performs in a man: 
ner excelling any comparable study 9 
Jung. He traces the evolution of Jung’ 
theories and terminology, and_ presents 
a philosophy Jung’s empirical 
He his own purpose 
which he has so well achieved—‘“‘It is my 


of 
method. states 
aim to avoid above all things the danger 
inherent in analyzing simply one aspect 


his slow and lengthy evolution.” 

The heaviness and obscurity of Fr, 
Hostie’s style in Part I is compensated 
for by 
Part II, the study and criticism of analy. 
tical psychology as it concerns religion, 
Here he is less inclined to favor Jung. 
“It is therefore impossible to speak of 
Jung as having any genuine interest in 
religion for its own sake.” Still he is fair, 
“Jung is not an atheist. 
Regarding 


Nor is he an 


agnostic.” Jung’s remarks 


about metaphysics and theology, which F 
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as Fr. Hostie points out he confuses 
badly, the author says, “Jung is always IN | 
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ground until it could burst forth into 
the nobly growing tree of Catholicism 
in Japan in our day. This tremendously 


inspiring story is told in this book. 
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of years of research and experience. One 
flaw in the study seems to be his failure 
to make adequate use of current psycho- 
analytic findings which have contributed 
a great deal to the understanding 
certain types of marital conflict. How- 
ever, for anyone seeking a deeper un- 


ol 


derstanding of marriage this book is 
highly recommended. 

QUEEN OF FRANCE. By André 
Castelot. 434 pages. Harper. $5.00. 


Marie Antoinette has been the subject 
of a long list of biographies published 
on both sides of the Atlantic. This most 
recent study of the “widow Capet” will 
head the list for many years to come. 

The author, a French historian and 
biographer, has gone straight to the 
sources to tell his tragic tale. Many of 
the documents used have only recently 
been discovered in the Viennese 
Parisian archives. The result is a fresh 
and more judicious approach to an al 
ready familiar subject. 

Fortunately, M. Castelot does not 
permit his careful scholarship 
the suspense that is so much a part oi 
this grim chapter of the French Revolu- 
tion. He has written a historical work 
tiiat is as readable as a good novel. 
SUCCESSFUL LOW PRESSURE 
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210 pages. Prentice-Hall. $4.95. Remem- 


and 


too, 


lessen 





ber the dynamic, fast-talking salesman 
who could mesmerize into 
the dotted line? now 
Fdward Berman, 
executive, 


one 
He is passé. 
an experienced sales 
says Low Pressure Larry can 
out-sell High Pressure Henry every time. 

Today the emphasis has shifted to the 


signing 
oa 


“soft-sell.”. The chief premise of this 
book “It pays to be nice to people.” 
Prospective salesmen, having been 


warned that the public resents being 
shouted at, can derive some benefits 
from the author’s experience, but 
the helpful contents could have been 
boiled down into one chapter. 


It is nice to know that the old slo- 
gans like “Honesty is the best policy” 
are in fashion again. 


THE CONVERT. By Margaret Culkin 
Banning. 310 pages. Harper. $3.95. 
Here is a truly Catholic novel which 


achieves the difficult combination of dis- 
tinction and popular appeal. Its charac- 
ters are real people in their weakness, 
strength, and occasional inconsistencies; 
their dialogue is real and so are their 
problems. These last concern modern 
marriage as well as modern conversion 
—and modern resistance—to the Faith 
and Mrs. Banning evidently agrees with 
Paul Claudel that “God never asks su- 
perficial things from us, but deep ones.” 
She has written a gripping and all too 
credible story. A sequel, in which at 
least some of its protagonists might be 
permitted happiness as well as heroism, 
would be welcomed. 
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MARX VS. CHRIST 

(Continued from page 19) 
claimed. Such freedom, however, muy 
be granted on Communist terms. San 
tioned by all Marxist constitution 
boasted about by all Communists, why 
it really means is, at most, the freedoy) 
to worship within the four walls of 


church. Meanwhile, such worship make 
one suspect to the State and alway 
brings with it danger of State enmity 
Communists see the strength of th 
Church in her organization. This muy 
be controlled and liquidated. — Privat 
worship remains. So does the guaran 
teed. freedom of antireligious prop, 
ganda. As an institution enjoying 


public rights, as a socially active organ 


zation, the Church has no right 
existence in a Communist country, 
(11) Having separated the Chur 


from Rome and 
to the State, the 
passage time. Passage 
cording Communist 
dialectical materialism, 
ually to the 


enslaved the Churcd 
rest can be left to th 
of time, a 
principles off 
will lead gradj 
disintegration of both cul 
and so, the of th 
The man the Church wil 
gradually evolve into “Economic Man 
In this “progressive” transformation | 


kind 


of 


to 


in end, 


of being born again in reverse 


re-educatior 
The Chines 
“changing the brain. 
ambition is 


compulsory 
plays an important part. 
Communists call it 
Their change a 
whole mentality and activity. 

The analysis reveals what dis 
tinguishes Communist persecution of th 
Church from Not 
only is there synchroni 
zation in countries 
and culture, but 
cal procedures, 


to man's 


above 
former persecutions. 
an astonishing 
diverse in histor 
also there are methodi 
the desire 
making martyrs, and the refusal to com 


to avoid 


to grips with Catholicism in the domai 
of faith. 

It seems that Communists _ hav 
learned that physical force will neve 
succeed 

What 
Communist 

In 
have 


in destroying religion. 
the 
persecution? 
churches which Communists 
allowed to remain open, there is 
still quite satisfactory church attendance 
People may still profess their faith b 
going to church. Yet, it must be ad 
mitted that the Christian community 
no longer has the legal right to liv 
publicly according to its faith. Ecclesias 
tical organization has either been unde! 
mined abolished. The Church has 
been excluded from all activities which 
do not pertain strictly to worship. In 
deed, if the strength the Church 
consisted solely in its external organiza 
tion, it would have to be admitted that 
the Communist regimes had got the 
upper hand. In no country behind the 
Iron Curtain does there exist a_ singl? 
independent ecclesiastical organization. 
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mug@ The ten years’ struggle which the 
San, Communist dictatorship has waged 
ion against the Catholic Church, and the 
whe heroic resistance of the latter seem to 
dong indicate that the “limiting-point” fore- 
of jp seen by Lenin has been reached. Com- 
nake munism and Christianity are standing 
lwayg alone face to face, in single combat. 
min? Untortunately, Communists see in 
tht Christianity their chief enemy much 
muy} more clearly than Christians see their 
rivayy cnemy in Communism. 
aray} Phe Church of Silence” has sprung 
ropa from the face-to-face struggle between 
oying Christianity and Communism. The his- 
ran tory ol that encounter shows that Com- 
it y_munism is the greatest enemy the 
y. Catholic Church has had to face in 
hur the 2000 years of its existence. At the 
hurt present. Ume the Church is enduring 
o tha persecution aimed at her total de- 
. struction, and the scientific and highly 
os yf intelligent planning of that persecution 
grad] in no way Cloaks its brutality. 
. a This persecution rages over nearly 
f th half of Europe and vast areas of Asia. 
wil It exerts powerlul ideological pressures 
vee in the economically underdeveloped 
—" regions, and it is at the same time trying 
satel to stake a claim in the West. Behind the 
ation} PEtSe’ ution is a formidable organization 
Hee such as has never been in the nands otf 
rain} Persecutors ol the past. 
wail In the face of this horrible evil, it és 
a prime duty of Christians to be aware 
it dit! the danger and to take steps to de- 
of ty fend the Faith. What spurious reasons | 
Not 2! political, social, or economic ex- 
ell pediency can cloak the primary im- 
vistorr| Portance of the religious and human 
thodi drama that is being enacted before our 
avoid = 
cal Work for social justice is indeed 
omainh Beess@ry: But can one hope to be of 
service to mankind by siding with the 
sil self-confessed enemies of God and the 
_ | Church? 
nevs'l Let it be clearly understood that what 
aia matters is the defense of the Faith. It 
would be a serious mistake to try to use 
ill the Church as an ally against Com- 
aa munism on a_ purely political plane. 
Sail The Church condemned Nazism even 
th by though Nazism went to war with Com- 
a munism, for Nazism was imbued with 
alll the same errors as Communism. The 
a Church combats error wherey er it shows 
aed iiself; she opposes injustice wherever it 
ee perpetrated. Hers are weapons of 
1 hen peace. She denounces what is contrary 
which to natural and divine laws; she preaches 
p. Is the truth, in season and out ol season: 
“hurch she promotes justice with vigor and 
amie perseverance, 
aa The cause which the Church detends, 
. a and lor which 75 million persecuted 
ae Catholics are suffering” in Communist- 
inated Gommerses, As the cause ol 
ail ruth and of man’s fundamental and 
; ture freedom. It is the cause of God. 


Everything is directed and controlled 
by the State. 








College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York Clty 











ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music 


with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 

Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 

Conducted by ae of Charity, devoted to Hi ond Education of Women. 

ucation. 

Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music 

Cincinnati, a four-year course feads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
and Speech. In co-operation 








ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


® Bachelor of Arts 


®@ Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 18, Ohio 


SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12. Enrollment 100. 
Established 1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient 
location, 70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and 
intramural. Total Cost $1500. Write for catalog. 


Father George, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 


-IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.8., 
B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating sccial 
and sports program. Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 























phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog 

Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 





entific, Commercial, and General Courses. 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 





Chilmour 


cademy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 


all social and cul 
Wide range 


Cleveland with easy access to 
tural activities. Excellent facilities. 


of sports. Small classes. Counseling and guidance. 
Office of Admissions 
Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 














‘--Seton Hill College—~ 


| Greensburg, Pennsylvania 

| Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional train- | 
| ing for medicine, law, social service. Elemen- | 
tary and secondary teacher education; art, 

| music, home economics education. Campus | 
nursery school. 200-acre campus in foothills of | 
| Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 

| Regional, national accreditation. | 
— { 


_ Catalog on Request. Write Box 23-S_.__ 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 












Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 
damental skills. Individual attention. Small classes, 
guidance. Creative skills encourage Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tob« ning Dormitories. 
40 miles from | Wr folde Brother 


Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 


Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 








ness are to be found in this apostolate. 


Sister Lawrence, 





SISTERS OF CHARITY OF PROVIDENCE 


offer to young women a life dedicated to God’s service in classrooms, hospitals, 
homes for the aging, orphanages, nurseries, homes of the poor. 


Write for further information fo: 


14 West 9th Avenue, Spokane, Washington 


Peace and happi- 








HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 
SISTERS of the BLESSED SACRAMENT 


CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR piney CANCER 


MINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y 

















FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS 


Bear Christ to His Children as a Franciscan Mission- 


and Nurseries. Nursing in 
the aged and orphanages. 
chial work in U. eA and foreign missions of East 
and West Africa, Sarawak and North. Borneo. 
For information, write to 
Superior, Convent of St. Francis, 
Middletown, Conn. 


ospitals, 
Catechising and paro- 








Silver St. 





Patronage of our advertisers helps THE S'GN 


| 


ary of St. Joseph, by teaching in schools, Cotlages 
omes for | 





The a Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists ; 
nursing; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and foreign missions. 

If interested, please write to: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 48, 
Shillington, Pa. 
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between eighteen and thirt 
all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of 
loves their love of 
love of their fellow man. 





DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 

who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 

; : md peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. t 

engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 

SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 





. The Sisters 











MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 


ideals in home and foreign missions may write | 


for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 





GIRL GRADUATES JNVITED 
TO THE FRANCISCAN ASPIR- 
ANT SCHOOL—Girls finishing 


the eighth grade and desirous of 
entering the religious life are in 





vited to contact the Franciscan 
Sisters of Mary Immaculate 4301 
N. E. i8th 8&t., 0. Box 989, 
Amarillo, Texas. 

The Franciscan Sisters offer a 
complete high school course in 
their new novitiate high school 
department. 


PALLOTTINE 





MISSIONARY SISTERS 


Would you like to be- 
come a Pallottine Sister? 
As a Religious of this 
Community you can use 
all your talents: Nurse, 
teach, do  catechetical 
or social and domestic 
work 
For information write to: 
Rev. Mother Provincial 
St. Mary's Convent & 

Novitiate 

900 McCoy Rd. 

Huntington 1, 

West Virginia 











“MEN IN THE BROWN 
FLANNEL SCAPULAR” 


and other booklets will be sent 
to young men desiring to be- 
come Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of the Sacred Heart 
Reverend Brother Superior 


St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka Missouri 











| 


YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
celal Service, teaching 


catechism. In U. 8, and 
- — = pga Age 16-30. 


Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 
beVista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 


“BRIGHT TOMORROWS” 


is a leafiet depicting our life and work in home 

and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 

gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 

ages, and does social work. 

MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
P. 0. Box 1858 TS 

New Street and Squirrelwood Road Paterson, New Jersey 


























“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God's aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
7; N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave... Chicago 
14, Ml. 





HEALING HANDS 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 
hospitals and mission areas. 
Save souls as a noble and 
heroic HOSPITALLER BROTHER 
~ of St. John of God. Write: 
Master of Novices Director of Vocations 
St. Joseph's Novitiate Hammond Hall 
Ojai, California Gloucester, Mass. 







or 





is dedicated to St. Gregory of Nazianz! 
training here. 
Brotherhood? Write to-day. 


this ad . . . Why not write to us at 





You’ve read our ads for 


THE SALVATORIAN BROTHERS 





. . . did you ever wonder how St. Nazianz, Wisconsin got its name? This Catholic village 
SALVATORIAN BROTHERS begin their spiritual 
Did you ever toy with the idea of giving YOURSELF to the Religious 
You may only THINK it was an “‘accident’’ that you saw 


ST. NAZIANZ 7, WISCONSIN 











We shall be pleased fo fill your book orders 








YOUTH ADORES 
(Continued from page 29) 

Father recalls that anxious Saturday 
afternoon before the first large-scal 
Holy Hour. “I was pretty worried. Wha 
if after all the planning and _ talking) 
only a handful of kids came? A felloy 
priest guessed what was on my mind an 
gave me a piece of advice that has ca 
ried me through every rough day sing 
‘What if only ten show up at your Hol 
Hour. That will be ten souls that mud 
closet Christ Now, | 
don’t give a hoot how many come. I'l 
say the prayers just as loud and deliver 
the sermon as best I can, knowing that 


to for an hour,’ 


the good Lord is as pleased with twent 
as with twelve hundred.” 
On that first Sunday afternoon, hoy 


ever, Father Bernier had neither th 
reason nor the time to ponder hi 
friend’s advice. Fifteen hundred teen 
agers crowded into St. Jean’s for th 


Holy Hour. The idea had worked. | 
success could be achieved in New York 
why form an actual organizatior 
which would make the Holy Hours pos 
The Catholic Yout! 
Adoration Society was thus born on De 
1948. 


not 
sible everywhere? 


cember 5, Its members have bu 


one obligation—to make a monthly Hol} 


the Blessed Sacrament. 


Since that time the organization ha 


. 
232 


Hour before 


opened branches for high schoo 
the United States and _ it 
possessions. There are public branche 
which bring together students from 
large area or an entire city and privat 


students in 


branches which are set up in one schoo 
for its own students. Some 750,000 Hoh 
Hours have been offered by C.Y.A. mem 
bers since the eventful day in 1948, 


His work with the C.Y.A. made Fa 
ther Bernier a well-known and _ well 
liked retreat master and Communior 


breakfast speaker. The practical natur 
of his sermons and his ability to talk 
youngsters on their own level made him 
the counselor of scores of boys an 
girls from all over New York. By 1954 
his schedule had 
mously. In addition to his regular pat 


mushroomed — enot 
ish duties, Father Bernier was giving i 
treats, keeping up with the Congrega 
tion’s rule (which alone requires thre 
hours of private Eucharistic adoratio: 
daily) , maintaining a full-time office for 
C.Y.A. business, putting out the organ 
ization’s monthly newspaper, and_ pel 
sonally giving at least four C.Y.A. Holt 
Hours a month. But 
to be answered and another dream wa 


another call had 


about to be realized—an adoration grou 
for young adults. 

Father had been receiving letters frow 
high school graduates whom he had me 
through C.Y.A. In filling 
him life in business world 
military the letter 
were filled with pleas to “bring C.Y.A 
Letter alter lettel 


addition 
the 
service, 


to 
in 
school, and 


on 


up to our age level.” 
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told Father of the need the writer felt 
for the link with Christ that the C.Y.A. 
Holy Hours used to bring. This, and 
the permission of his superior, was all 
Father Bernier needed to embark on a 
new project—the Senior Catholic Youth 
Adoration Society. 


A group of young adults came _to- 
gether to work with Father on the 
foundation of the new organization. 


There were college and nursing school 
students, working people, ex-servicemen, 
and one young married couple in the 
nucleus. They planned a publicity cam- 
paign, fixed the details of time and place 
for the monthly Holy Hour, and began 
up a Holy Hour booklet. 

Within a few months, on November 2 


drawing 


1954, the first Senior C.Y.A. Holy Hour 
was held at Jean Baptiste. There 
were 150 young people in attendance. 
The figure was one-tenth that of the 
first C.Y.A. Holy Hour, but Father 
Bernier was not discouraged. He had 
keen told by clergy and laymen alike 
that it was foolish to start an organiza- 


tion for people in this age group. The 
demands of business and social life, 
early marriage, military service, board- 


ing and night colleges would cut deeply 
into the ranks 
C.Y.A. members. But Father decided to 
gamble on our Lord, and he 
The Senior C.Y.A. although its struc- 
ture and membership requirements are 
as simple as the high 
group, has not taken on the proportions 
of the C.Y.A. There 
now active being planned. “Maybe 
we'll never the quantity,” Father 
comments, “but we'll have the quality.” 
the fine work of the 
young people who have 
made the Senior C.Y.A. their principal 
sparetime activity, and the 
young men and women for a 
shot in the arm” only made 
the organization but have 
hanced the possibility of expansion. 
The organization obtained the 
permission of the Eastern division of 
the National Federation of Catholic Col- 
lege Students to attempt the establish- 
ment of private branches in their mem- 
ber colleges. One such 
functioning successfully at Joseph's 
College for Women in Brooklyn, New 
York. Father is counting heavily on the 
appeal of the Holy Hour prayers and 
the many spiritual privileges granted 
Senior C.Y.A. members to aid the drive 
to establish private branches on college 
campuses and = public branches — in 
parishes throughout the country. 
“The ball is rolling and it will con- 
tinue to roll as long as young people 
know how love and Christ in the 
Fucharist wants that love. Put a time 
limit on that if you can!” says Father 
Bernier continues his work with 
these “strictly spiritual—no social” 
ganizations for Catholic youth. 


of prospective Senior 


won. 
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or 
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Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 


®@ Teaching ® Foreign 

@ Youth Work Missions 

@ Farming ® Clerical Work 
®@ Trades 


Write for literature to 


Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate 
Valatie 9, New York 





righ Eymard, C.8.C. 
218 Dujarie Hall 
Notre Dame, . 


THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


Brothers staff every department of their 
modern hospitals and institutions. Educa- 
tion and training given after admission, 


+ 7 ume AND PRACTICAL 


NURSES 
@ STATIONARY ENGINEERS 
@ X-RAY AND LABORATORY 
TECHNICIANS 
@ COOKS - BAKERS - DIETICIANS 
@ PHARMACISTS - ANESTHETISTS 
@ FARMERS - PHYSIOTHERAPISTS 
@® HOSPITAL ong tT Sg RS 
@ ACCOUNTANTS - TYPIS 
@ PAINTERS - C ARPENTERS 
Sanctify yourself and serve Christ’s sick 
as a Hospital Brother. Illustrated booklet 
sent without charge or obligation. 
ALEXIAN BROTHERS 
VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Ave., Chicago — 14, Ill. 























BROTHERS OF THE SACRED HEART 


Dedicated to God and Youth: grammar 
schools, high schools, orphanages, sum- 
mer camps, foreign missions—world 
wide. Write to: Vocation Director, 71-06 
3lst Avenue, Jackson Hgts. 69, N. Y., 
or 1137 Esplanade Ave., New Orleans 
16, La. 


PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
DEAR FATHER: Please send me, without 





obligation, some of your vocational 
literature. 

PRN acco veksweeecoucns AGO i225. : 
ON cccdcicenaecdvmectustoaneee na 
MG cas caaiate ae Zone EET 














A MAGNIFICENT 
INVESTMENT 


Offer your life for the service of others! 
Join the SONS OF MARY Health of 
the Sick, the only men’s community of 
its kind to do medical and cathecheti- 
cal work in the Missions. 
Write for full information to 
SYLVA MARIA 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


















Xaverian Brothers 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
us young men who can lead a 
life of complete sacrifice — a 
life devoted to Catholic Edu- 
cation 
For further information: 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box S$ 
Silver Springs, Md. 





> 








General Vocational Director 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 


If you live in any state 
east of Ohio. 











For Complete Information write to: 


See YOURSELF 
as a PASSIONIST 
As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and 


Study in Seminary or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- 


treats As Missionary Home or 
Abroad. 
As A BROTHER You Will: Pray 


and Work in the Monastery, Learn- 
ing Trades to help with Monastery 
supplies and maintenance. 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 
If you live in Ohio or 
west of if. 














in 1597 


PIARIST FATHERS 





PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 


Rouse a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 











with me? 


la Mennais College, 





1 am a Teaching Brother 


BROTHERS OF CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION 


(LA MENNAIS BROTHERS) 


After thinking it over, | decided to give my whole attention to the 
training of American high school boys. 
is a very essential part of her mission. 


For information, write to: 


BROTHER MASTER OF NOVICES, F.I.C. 


one of several 


The Church thinks my work 
Would you like to come 


Alfred, Maine 











Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 


THE 1957 7 
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Wouldn't you like to have these three Hearts for your own... f . : 
YOU CAN (Continued from page 9) 
Cus tect union members from misuse of uni 
Be a SON OF THE HOLY FAMILY Ve i — Ve funds. 
£. Then starts a tirade against employe 
and the possible temptation to make 
“fast buck” by way of a kickback. 
Vocational Director—Holy Family Seminary be nal F ‘ He got off on the right foot, but did 
Glenmont Rd., Silver Spring, Maryland > stand on it very long. He defends by tea 
ing down. This still doesn’t make the mi 
oe use of funds legal. 
JESUIT BROTHERS FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST Another thing, his use of slang is in ve 
FIND PEACE St. Francis did. YOU can. Be | bad taste. Might we not at least 
Following Christ by fm a religious A Franciscan dignity from the clergy? 
prayer and work : Brother dedicated to Christ and - 
CLERICAL : youth. 
SS ANUAL TRADES For information write to: Vo- YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
cation Director, Franciscan 
can | Tertiaries of the Holy Cross, 
Brother William S. Haas, S.J. St. Anthony Novitiate, New 
Jesuit Novitiate, Milford, 0. | Berlin, Illinois. 


As a Priest or Brother in Teaching, Youth Work, Missions, 
Parishes, Trades, Farming, Social Work 














Miss M. D. Mang 


For particulars write 








WHY, WHY, WHY 








YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS a a The September issue of THE SIGN cam 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS king Dod just in the nick of time today. I had bee 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master | CERe undecided er my renewal out be 
and interested in boarding school work or the a B E & E D i 94 TIN E®@ _ se aight “aly j nit eo ae ha 
i i . reterresc oO i ssue, re ad 
neers eS Griten Gey eee eae eae PRIEST. BROTHER “finde, any doubts. My check is in its envelop@ 


information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 


* ready to be mailed with this. 
a WwW T EDIcT e . , ” 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. Saint feo aseey Saint leoFlovde When I read your series of “Whys, 


rejoiced to see such an array of question 

















: é : that needed to be printed. When I saw the 
IF G WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send “Answers” today, I thought of all my good 


Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN friends to whom “labor” is a naughty word 
1 long since gave up mentioning it in theif 
hearing. 


CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY Please excuse my bubbling over. 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not Mary REYNOLD 

to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or a LAY OostBuRG, WIS 

BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozam- . ” 3 

bique), as well as of S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia). 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS 

pply to — i i 

connitecter of Vocations A er Ss a iii tints 

onsolata House of Studies i rovide 

5406 Colorado Ave. N.W., Washington 11, ree “et ee 

D. C. vocations. 














The October issue of THE SIGN wag 


almost the proverbial breath of fresh air! 
Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?’ The article on Saint Bernadette by 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Frances Parkinson Keyes is the kind needed 


if people are to know more about the 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong saints. Knowing more about them we will 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, hink » of t them 
Haiti, Guatemala and Chile. Also Home Missions in the U.S.A. think more abou em. 


. Anyone starting the Casey Jones article 
IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. ‘seit ie tia, J 
The book review section is very good. 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS In a secular school I was taught about 


A World-wide Teochi : cies h 4te 8 the great Cecil Rhodes. I may never read 
eoiichone oe ing Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys Rhodes of Africa, by Felix Gross, but now 
* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills I have a better idea of the facts. 

For information address the vocational director nearest your home: | 

pt hn oh eg St. Satenn Ol. oe | attempt to be more readable they might 

La Salle College Mont La Salle La Salle Institute possibly exert greater influence. 

Philadelphia (41¢), Pa. Napa (1), Cal. Glencoe (2), Mo. Congratulations! 




















If only more Catholic magazines would 


— ee Joun M. Epwarps 


SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES penionaie 


welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to 
— minor seminary and novitiate Lack of funds is no obstacle. 
Spread the love of the Sacred Heart by teaching and preaching in the ! 
United States. Foreign mission work open to volunteers only Young AN OCCASION OF SIN! 


men, 18 to 35, who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 
join as Lay Brothers 
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THE SOCIETY OF MARY! Mary I, MILLER 


ie. t SANTA BARBARA, CALIF, 
© Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. 

®@ Consecrated to Mary by vow. @ All living a common life. 

@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. § 


t ; For more information send—p. 0. Box 586, Santa Cruz, California. JAMIE 
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